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2 miserable fowl of which the broth had been made, with 
A PEEP INTO AN ITALIAN INTERIOR. | its head on, and inefficiently plucked; and then an 
Two or three years ago, I enjoyed an opportunity, | omelet—the last being an invaluable accessory to such 
which rarely falls to the lot of strangers, of becoming | repasts. It was bitterly cold, and we asked for a fire ; 
sequainted with the domestic life and manners of Italy. | a large bundle of fagots was brought and lighted in a 
| An invitation from my uncle, an English merchant at | huge chimney, almost roomy enough to contain settles, 
Ancona, to spend a few months there with his family, | like those of olden time. The flame soon kindled 
was gladly accepted. My experiences of Italy consisted | cheerily, and cast a bright glow over the squalid room, 
of a gay winter in Florence and the ‘holy week’ at | with its filthy, unwashed brick floor ; an open cupboard, 
Rome, and I was still young and enthusiastic enough to | containing the available crockery of the establishment ; 
accept with delight any proposal which tended to | six rush-bottomed chairs, so dirty that we were fain to 
increase my acquaintance with the country that had so | cover them with our handkerchiefs; and placed upon 
| much enchanted me. It was therefore with a light heart | the shelf, that served as a mantle-piece, two broken 
/I found myself, one lovely autumnal morning, the | figures in coloured plaster of Paris, representing a 
fourth in a vettura, having been confided by my family | valorous Greek leering rapturously at a rubicund 
in Florence to the care of an English lady, who, with | Zuleika opposite. 
| her two daughters, was going to Ancona, in order to We had time to notice all these details, to count the 
embark from thence for Smyrna, where her husband was | rafters of the cobwebbed ceiling, to become familiarised 
| established. with the barefooted urchins who gazed curiously at us 
| I had never travelled in a vettura before, and I | from the threshold, ere the requisite preparations for our 
| thought the lumbering, crazy old vehicle, with its high, | sleeping-apartments were completed, and the slipshod 
narrow step, small windows, hard seats, and peculiar | landlady informed us that we were at liberty to retire 
| smell of mouldering straw, quite novel and refreshing; | to rest. But, fortunately, before allowing her to depart, 
| and the four lean horses, with their gay tufts of | we remembered a caution that had been given us, to 
| scarlet worsted and bells, the vettwrino or driver him- | be particular in inspecting the bed-linen; and thence 
| self, with his pipe and blouse and low-crowned hat, | ensued a dispute as to the perfectly unsullied state of 
seemingly devoid of all human sympathy save for a | that which was first assigned to us. Seeing us deter- 
|, mongrel quadruped, which alternately formed the apex | mined on rejecting her sheets, she at last made a 
| of the pyramid of boxes and carpet-bags upon the roof, | sullen gesture to her daughter, who soon reappeared 
or limped dolorously in the rear—all promised me an | with another supply, whose freshness compensated for 
inexhaustible store of amusement even for the four | the nutmeg-grater texture of the homespun hemp of 
| days which the journey was to employ. which they were made. 

Soon after leaving Florence, the road begins toascend;| We mounted upon chairs to climb up into our beds, 
| and before twenty miles were over, we found ourselves | and then had all sorts of laughing alarms at the strange 
'| in the defiles of a magnificent mountain-pass, and in a | noises that seemed to pervade the house: the gruff 
| temperature of exceeding coldness. That night we | voices of the vetturino and stable-boys, the stamping 
|| stopped at an inn amongst the Apennines, and it would | and snorting of the horses which were located beneath 
|| be difficult to convey an idea of the contrast its rude | us, and the screams of another unhappy fowl, immo- 
| inhabitants and miserable accommodation afforded, to | lated for the refection of a fresh party of travellers, 

the luxury of Florence, which lay behind us. The | whose arrival about midnight completely disturbed the 
| People of the house spoke in some uncouth dialect it was | short interval that remained to us for repose. At three 
| impossible to understand—the Romagnolo patois, I was | o’clock we were called, and shivering, sleepy, and 
|| afterwards told—and looked so savage and repelling, | miserable, made u hasty toilet, and hurried to the 
|| that one involuntarily recalled all the stories of robbery | carriage ; it being one of the peculiar delights of this 
and assassination with which the neighbouring country | mode of travelling, that inasmuch as the entire journey 
had been so rife a few months before. They all, old as | is performed with the same horses, the day is divided 
well as young, stared at us as if we had been wild | into two stages, morning and afternoon, and the driver’s 
beasts; and from the time we arrived till supper could | object is to insure as long a rest, or rinfrescata, between 
be got ready, and the rough hostess prevailed on to! these as possible. Thus, often long before noon, one 
make our beds, there was an incessant coming and | stops for three or four hours of ennui and discomfort, 
going of spectators. They gave us some soup, which, | such as the uninitiated in these matters can with 
to our English palates, appeared nothing but warm | difficulty conceive. 

Water with a little coarse vermicelli in it, followed by the | It was of course dark when we set off, and by the 
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time day had fully dawned, we had emerged from the 
mountains, and were in a broad, fertile country, 
approaching the boundary-stone that separates Tuscany 
from the Roman States. A custom-house on each 
territory is of course encountered ; the Tuscans first 
see that you carry nothing contraband out, and then 
the Romans ascertain that you take nothing forbidden 
in. With us, the examination of our luggage was 
merely nominal ; offering the keys of our boxes, with the 
assurance that they contained nothing illegal, they were 
immediately and politely returned to us; and thus the 
magic of our English name, seconded by the donation 
of a few pauls, carried us in triumph through both 
ordeals. To the Italians themselves, it is a very dif- 
ferent sort of affair, as they are always subjected to a 
very rigorous search, chiefly, I believe, with a view to 
discovering whether they are carrying arms or prohibited 
publications. 

About ten, we reached Forli, the first of those large, 
deserted, decaying cities which are to be met with at 
every fifteen or twenty miles’ distance in the Roman 
States, and which, in their grass-grown streets, their 
ruined palaces, and ragged, idle population, give a more 
striking testimony to the workings of the dominant 
system, than the most heart-stirring eloquence could 
achieve. As we sauntered through the dreary town, 
to while away the hours that must elapse before we 
could resume our journey, we saw no evidences of 
industry or employment beyond a few wretched shops, 
where tobacco, cigars, tape, needles, and such gear were 
promiscuously sold. The only place where any of the 
natives seemed to congregate, was one of the cafés, in 
and outside which we observed numbers of fine, well- 
grown young men, indolently lounging and smoking, 
or staring at any stray passer-by with a vacant sort of 
interest ; and all these were the rising generation—the 
gentry and nobility of Forli. I say one of the cafés 
advisedly, because another that was pointed out to us 
near the theatre, was occupied solely by Austrian 
officers, and consequently unfrequented by any of the 
citizens. Priests, soldiers, and beggars straggled about 
the streets, the last besieging chiefly the cafés and 
church-doors, and exhibiting their withered limbs and 
fleformities as an incentive to the compassion of the 
charitably disposed. Near the chief square, and evi- 
dently the fashionable locality, we saw one or two ladies, 
followed by a dirty lackey, in a threadbare livery-coat 
hanging down to his heels, with a faded gold band 
round his hat, and altogether with such an air of 
poverty and squalor as rendered this attempt at main- 
taining traditional dignity pitiably ridiculous. The only 
public building that looked flourishing or in good 
repair was the theatre, which subsequent observations 
have shewn me to be the case in most, if not in all 
towns in the Papal States. At Cesena, for instance, 
which was our next halting-place, a new opera-house, 
scarcely yet completed, was shewn to us, on the 
erection of which the municipality—of course with the 
approbation of the government at Rome—had expended 
a very large sum; while the town bore the semblance 
of a vast lazar-house, its unsheltered poor, in every 
variety of human wretchedness, lying huddled together 
by night beneath porticos and arcades, and by day 
shocking every sense by the display of their wounds, 
nakedness, and suffering. 

But I am digressing, and must return to Forli, and 
to our hotel of La Posta, where we dined in a very 


large hall that must have been a banqueting-room 
centuries ago. Our places were laid at one end of g 
long table, the other extremity of which was soon 
occupied by several white-coated Austrian 
officers, belonging to the Army of Occupation which g 
few months before had entered Romagna. They came 
in clanking their swords, and speaking in a loud, over. 
bearing tone, evidently being in the habit of frequenting 
the house, to judge by the free-and-easy manner jp 
which they comported themselves. They were forty. 
nately too far off for us to be annoyed by overhearing || 
their conversation, except when they raised their voices || 
to abuse the waiters, which they did in execrable 
Italian, but with a surprising volubility of expletives, 
These remarks were generally prefaced with, ‘ Voi 
pestia d’Italiano,’ or something equally remarkable for || 
good taste and fegling. But this was nothing to what 
occurred about the middle of the repast, when a party 
of Italians, two ladies and a gentleman, evidently of 
the upper class, our fellow-travellers at the mountain. 
inn, entered the hall, and sat down opposite to us, 
waiting till their dinner should be brought, for each 
party was separately served. 

Though they spoke low, and with an evident desire 
to avoid notice, the Austrians speedily discovered to 
what nation they belonged, as I perceived by their 
whispering and laughing amongst themselves, and fre- 
quent bold glances towards the new-comers. After a 
little time their mirth grew more offensive, and reached 
an unwarrantable height, when one of the party loudly 
apostrophizing the unfortunate waiter, on whom their 
wrath so frequently descended, asked him if he could 
tell him in what light he and all other Austrians 
regarded the Italians. The man’s sallow cheek grew 
a shade paler, but he made no reply, as he busied 
himself in changing their plates and knives, making as 
much clatter as possible—so it seemed to me—to drown 
the voice of his interrogator. ‘Do you not know, 
pestia?’ reiterated the officer, stamping as he spoke; 
‘then I will tell you: we all of us look upon you Italians 
as the dust under our feet, as the little creeping beasts 
we crush every moment of our lives, at every step we 
take—ha! ha! ha!’ And then they all roared in 
chorus, and swore, and twirled — mustaches, and 
called for coffee and cigars. 

I cannot describe what I felt outes this scene for 
the cruel outrage on the feelings of the family who sat 
opposite to us. When the insult was too palpably 
proclaimed to admit of a doubt, the brow of the gentle- 
man grew dark and lowering, and I saw by the strong 
heavings of his chest, and firmly-compressed lips, 
what bitter, unavailing struggles were at work. The 
ladies exchanged glances; and the younger of the two 
who sat beside him, and who I afterwards discovered to 
be his wife, laid her hand upon his arm, and looked up 
imploringly in his face. I never shall forget the look— 
indignation, sorrow, entreaty, were all so blended there. 
He shrank from her touch, as if irritated at a movement 
that might call further attention to his position; but 
the moment afterwards, seeming to recollect himself, he 
whispered a few words into her ear, accompanying them 
with a slight movement of the shoulders, with which 
an Italian always indicates helplessness or despair. 

We left Forli as early as half-past one, although 
Cesena, our halting-place for the night, was only thir- 
teen miles off; but the vetturino told us, he was anxious 
to reach it long before sunset, as the neighbourhood 
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pore a very bad name, and carriages were often stopped 
and robbed at dusk or early morning. In the moun- 
tains, where we had been the night before, he told 
us there was no fear—nothing unpleasant, in fact, ever 
being known to take place till beyond the Tuscan fron- 
tier. These precautions made us rather uneasy, and it 
was some comfort to perceive that the Italian family 
set out at the same time as ourselves, and that the two 
carriages always kept within sight of each other ; but no 
evil befell us—though, in less than a week afterwards, a 
carriage was stopped on the same road im open daylight 
—and we jingled gallantly into Cesena, in the mellow 
sunlight of the October afternoon. 

As I am not going to give a journal of our route, but 
have merely attempted a sketch that could convey 
some idea of the state of the country which we traversed, 
I shall hasten over the two following days. We passed 
through Rimini, La Cattolica, Pesaro, Fano, Sinigaglia— 
all names which once belonged to history, but now may 
be briefly classed in the same category of ruin and 
debasement—and found ourselves, at the close of the 
fourth day, in sight of the place of our destination— 
Ancona, the third city in the Roman States. 

It is approached by a beautiful road which follows 
the curve of the bay from the opposite point of Capo 
Pesaro, and built upon a promontory that runs boldly 
into the sea, and can be descried from a considerable 
distance. The first impression the aspect of Ancona 
produces upon the traveller, is favourable in the 
extreme. It had been visible to us for the last twenty 
miles of our road, and looked exceedingly picturesque, 
rising from the very edge of the water in terrace-like 
succession, till it reached the summit of the mountain, 
|| crowned by an old cathedral, whose quaint semi-byzan- 
tine architecture, gilded by the setting sun, stood out 
in admirable relief against the glorious sky. 

The shipping in the harbour lay calmly at anchor, 
every detail of mast and cordage reflected as in a 
mirror in the azure sea, which, in the distance, verging 
on the horizon, appeared suffused with the same golden 
light as the illuminated heavens. It was a beautiful 
seene, one of which I thought I should never weary ; 
and although, from what I had seen upon the way, I 
had schooled myself into a considerable abatement of 
the anticipations with which I had quitted Florence, I 
now permitted my hopes to revive, and drew good 
auguries from the prepossessing exterior of Ancona. 

As we drew near, we saw more indications of employ- 
ment than we had yet encountered: heavy wagons, 
| laden with bales of merchandise, proceeding slowly in 
the direction from which we came; and carts of a most 
primitive construction, painted with rude figures of 
saints, and drawn by white oxen or cows, conveying 
the produce of the recent vintage into the town. 
Leading to the gates was an avenue of trees, planted 
on either hand of the post-road, and under whose shade 
the population were wont to disport themselves for their 
Sunday’s promenade; but the finest had been all cut 
down a few months before, to make barricades against 
the Austrians when they were advancing to besiege the 
town, and their stumps alone remained. On the side 
nearest the sea, appeared some little square patches of 
shrubs and flowers, interspersed with a few benches, 
and four terra-cotta urns on pedestals, dignified by the 
name of the Public Gardens; and on the opposite part 
of the road was a long row of very miserable houses, 
with arcades, beneath which venders of fruit, salt-fish, 
and coarse pottery, held their stalls. 

On we went through a handsome gate, where the 
usual formalities of passports had to be endured; and 
then along a sunny sort of esplanade, with the sea on 
one side and dirty houses on the other; and through a 
low narrow archway in a huge blank wall, and we 
were fairly in Ancona, the Doric city, as it is admir- 
ingly called by its inhabitants. The vetturino cracked 
his whip, the horses did their best to gallop, the dog 


barked, and we plunged and jolted through the steep 
narrow streets in right good style, till we drew up 
in front of the hotel of La Pace, the Meurice’s of 
Ancona. 

Our arrival apparently had been expected, for two 
or three half-naked, black-bearded porters or facchini, 
who had acted as our running-footmen from the gate, 
now shouted, as soon as they came within hearing, that 
the Nipote del Signor Carlo was come; and instantly 
there was a rush made by some boys who were lounging 
before the inn in the direction opposite. Meanwhile, a 
bevy of waiters flung open the door, and with many 
bows assisted us to alight, saying that Signor Carlo 
had apprised them we were coming, and that rooms 
were ready for the lady and her daughters. By this, 
I began to comprehend that Signor Carlo must mean 
my uncle, Mr Charles D , whom I was not p 
to hear so unceremoniously designated; but before I 
had time to speculate further on this peculiarity, the 
person in question made his appearance, attended by a 
complete staff of small boys and porters, who at once 
broke out in furious altercation with those they found 
already enrolled in our service. My uncle seemed 
perfectly at his ease amidst this uproar, tucked my 
arm under his, saw my boxes transferred to the shoul- 
ders of three or four sturdy, strong-limbed facchini, 
stamped and raved at some of the most 4 
then observing we should be late for dinner, and that 
my cousins were impatient to see me, hurried me up 
an almost perpendicular ascent—an alley of steps, in 
fact, strewed with mouldy orange-peel and broken 
earthenware, which led to a street of scarcely wider 
dimensions, with lofty dingy houses on each side, that 
seemed nodding towards each other, and produced an 
unpleasant sense of suffocation. My uncle told me, 
with a smile, that this was quite the West-end of 
Ancona, where some of the first families resided. The 
Palazzo, of which he rented a large portion, was 
amongst the best; and the entrance, a large court with 
arcades, and a broad stone-staircase, carried me back 
again to visions of Italian splendour. My cousins 
came running down to receive me, followed by the 
servants, who all, male as well as female, 
forward to kiss my hand, and called me Eccellenza. 

It was all very novel and amusing, and I was quite 
delighted with the appearance of the house, through 
the centre of which ran a spacious and lofty hall, 
upwards of fifty feet long; the walls were painted in 
fresco by Pellegrino Tibaldi, and the ceiling was richly 
gilt and emblazoned with the arms of the Farnese 
family, by one of whom the palace had been built 
nearly three centuries ago. Opening from this, and in 
strange contrast with its stately appearance, was a 
large drawing-room, fitted up in the English style with 
books, pictures, and other indications of female occu- 
pancy and accomplishments. It was like a fireside 
scene of home transplanted to this distant land, and as 
much a marvel to me as the thoroughly English accent, 
appearance, and manners of the family amongst whom 
I found myself for the first time. 

_My cousins had been born abroad, and, nursed by 
Italian women, waited on by Italian servants, had 
blossomed into girlhood without ever visiting England, 
or knowing it but as the land of their pride, their 
aspirations, their religion, and their love. It was 
curious to witness, in this out-of-the-way old place, 
such genuine feeling and enthusiasm; and, stranger 
still, to understand by what spell so strong a venerafion 
for the unseen fatherland had been infused into their 
very being, as to prevent their taking root or binding 
themselves by strong bonds of affection to the country 
in which their lot seemed cast. And yet they were 
not kept from intercourse with the natives; on the 
contrary, I found them here moving in an exclusively 
Italian circle, and apparently looked upon with sincere 
respect and esteem by all of whom it was composed. 
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On the next and following days, several ladies, 
acquaintances of the family, came to call upon me, and 
in the evenings most of the gentlemen came to pay 
their in form to the new-comer ; so that, aided 
by a few hints from my cousins, I was soon quite au 
Jait as to the leading tastes and characteristics of my 
present associates. What struck me most at first, was 
their excessive ceremoniousness and formality. I never 
had before seen such courtesies and bows exchanged, or 
could have deemed it possible that rational beings could 
endure to hear themselves addressed, or address each 
other so unceasingly by their titles, as did the principi, 
marchesi, and conti by whom I was surrounded. Then 
the observance of certain rules of etiquette was laugh- 
able in the extreme—it seemed to be an understood 
thing, that the mistress of the house, on the departure of 
any lady-visitor, should offer to accompany her to the 
door. This politeness was to be refused, then insisted 
on, still remonstrated against; and so on, till the con- 
tested point being reached, the visitor should retreat 
with a gentle pressure of the hand, and a profound 
reverence. Amongst the ladies, I perceived I was 
surveyed with a good deal of interest on account of 
some fashionable novelties in my wardrobe. One lady 
took up my dress, and after looking attentively at its 
texture, asked me what it had cost, and whether I 
thought she could send for one like it from Florence. 
I found out afterwards this was meant to be a great 
compliment to my taste, and that the loan of a new 
pattern for a dress or mantle was looked upon as an 
inestimable benefit. 

The conversation did not seem very brilliant, and 
yet, after all, what is ladies’ morning-visit prattle at 
the best? I think it was better than some it has been 
my lot to hear in a more brilliant sphere, for there was 
no gossip or harm in this, at anyrate. They talked of 
the weather, and the opera there would be after Christ- 
mas—we were still in October !—and of their children. 
Yes, let us do them justice there. I do not think more 
maternal love and anxiety and tenderness can anywhere 
be found than in the hearts of Italian women. To say 
truth, however, this affection so extended itself to the 
minutest particulars, that I grew rather tired of hearing 
how such a baby was suffering with his first teeth, or 
of the apprehensions entertained for another with the 
measles, or the difficulty of providing a wet-nurse for 
a third, and his mamma’s grief at being debarred from 
undertaking that office herself, particularly when I 
found these little incidents to be as much discussed by 
the gentlemen in their evening-visits, as any other 
topic; in fact, the accuracy with which they spoke on 
such matters, and their extended medical details, were 
sufficiently singular and amusing. —- 

The plan of society seemed thus constituted : during 
the day, the men lounged at the café, played a game at 
billiards, or read such newspapers as the severity of 
the police allowed them at the casino, and generally 
concluded by strolling a little way beyond the gate I 
have described on my entrance into Ancona. The 
ladies did not, in general, go out every day; but when 
they did so, it was to pay visits, or dawdle about 
the street where the principal shops were to be found. 
In some families of the very old régime, however, 
or in some of the strict ones of the middle class, it 
would not have been thought decorous for the female 
members to be often seen abroad, and an hour's airing 
at an open window towards the Ave Maria, or dusk, 
was considered as a substitute for daily out-door exer- 
cise. I do not know what an English sanitary com- 
mission would have said to this custom, could they but 
have tested the pestilential atmosphere which the 
Anconian belles smilingly inhaled, as leaning on some 
old damask drapery, consecrated from time immemo- 
rial to this purpose, their glossy hair wreathed in rich 
plaits around their classically-shaped heads, their dark 


passer-by, and often from one glance or gesture, laid 
the foundation of more passion and romance than jt 
were fitting in these sober pages to record. 

On Sundays and festas there was of course the 
mass in the morning, which furnished to the women q 
great opportunity for dress and display, particularly at 
one of the churches where the best music was to be 
heard, and the fashionables usually congregated. But 
there was nothing comfortable in their way of going to 
church, if I may use the expression. You never say 
husbands and wives, and their children, all walking in 
pleasantly together. The men would have been laughed 
at for such a conjugal display; and hence those who 


went at all, went by themselves; and of these, how || 
many had any serious purpose in their heart, saye || 


keeping well in the jealous eyes of the government and 


priests, or fulfilling some appointment, or whiling away |! 
half an hour by listening to the best airs of Ernani, or |! 
the Lombardi adapted to the organ, I should be un- || 
willing to hazard a conjecture. In the afternoon, the || 


promenade outside the gates was crowded, and four or 
five very antiquated-looking equipages drove slowly up 
and down the dusty road, forming, what an old count 
very complacently designated to us, as ‘il Corso delle 
Carrozze.’ 


Our acquaintances could not comprehend our taste || 
for long country-walks, and used to wonder what in- || 
ducement we could find every day for rambling over | 


the hills and cliffs, that rendered the neighbourhood 
really beautiful. 


* Heavens!’ said one little contessa, ‘I should die of || 


the spleen’— this was a very favourite newly-intro- 


duced term with them—‘if I saw nothing when I went |! 


out but the sky, and sea, and trees. What can you 
find to amuse you? 


of !’ 


This was a most singular spot, remote, undefended, 


spreading over the summit of a cliff that rose abruptly 
to a great height above the sea; but so grand in its 


situation, in the desolate sublimity which reigned | 

around, in the reverential murmur of the waves that || 

washed its base, that it was one of our favourite resorts. || 
It was in vain to explain to her our admiration; she 


shook her head, and went on: ‘ That burying-ground— 
to be amongst so many dead Jews!’ 

‘But we must all die like them,’ urged one of my 
cousins ; ‘and it is good for one to be reminded of these 
things sometimes ’—— 

‘Pardon me,’ interrupted the lady, with a slight 
shudder; ‘but that is such an English idea! O that 
terrible death ! why talk or think about it?’ 


‘How strange this terror is that so many people |; 


feel,’ rejoined I; ‘it must come upon all of us sooner 
or later. Nay, if the prognostications of many thinking- 
men in this age are to be relied upon, we are not far 
from the end of the world.’ 

The poor lady absolutely turned pale, as she cried 
out: ‘Oh, pray do not talk so—you make me miser- 
able! Besides,’ she said, recovering herself a little, ‘I 


have been told, that in the Bible it is expressly said, || 


that for seven years before that dreadful day no chil- 
dren are to be born; and that gives me comfort; for, 
at every fresh birth I hear of, I say to myself—well, 
the seven years at least have not begun yet!’ 

So the ladies of Ancona, with not more than one or 
two exceptions, being all participators in this wholesome 
dread of retired walks, and the reflections likely to be 
induced thereby, idled away their time in the manner 
I have described, with the aid of a little crochet or 
fancy- work; or, amongst the most studious—they 
— call reading study—the translation of a French 
novel, until the evening, which brought with it its 
usual conversazione. Every lady received at her own 
house some half-dozen gentlemen or so, who were 


eyes beaming with excitement, they watched every | unvarying in waiting upon her, whether she held her 
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fevée at her own house, or in her box at the theatre; 
nay, so unfailing was their attendance, that if indispo- 
sition confined her to her bed, you were sure to find 
them assembled round it, making the societa as plea- 
santly, and in as matter-a-fact a way as possible. As 
they all dined early, the evening commenced betimes ; 
soon after six in winter, and went on till midnight, all 
dropping in at different hours, some early, some late, 
according to the number of their habitual engagements. 
In general, every one had at least two or three families, 
| where he was expected to shew himself every evening ; 
and, from a long course of habit, each house had its 


own hour assigned to it. Many of these intimacies had 
subsisted for twenty, nay, even thirty years, without 
|| any perceptible variation in the usual tenor of inter- 
| course; they always kept up the same ceremony, the 
same old-fashioned, laborious politeness ; assembled in 
|| the same half-lighted comfortless saloon, and sat and 
|| talked; lamented the good old times, and grew gray 
together. 
| Jt was an odd, disjointed sort of life for white-headed 
|| men to lead, particularly when they had houses and 
| families of their own where they could have passed 
|| their evenings, instead of toiling up two or three sets 
|| of stairs, and making their bow to two or three sets of 
|| people, before they could think of returning to their own 
roofs to supper and to rest. When I write of Italians 
and their dwellings, I avoid using the word home, for it 
would be strangely misapplied. They do not know of 
|| the existence of such a blessing as that most beautiful 
|, term of ours implies; neither, to say truth, would they 
| appreciate it in their present imperfect views of 
|| domestic life. 
| It may be asked whether, in these coteries, there was 
|| not usually one more distinguished by the lady’s pre- 
| ference than the rest; and in many instances this was 
|| no doubt the case, although by no means so invariably 
| as in former generations. Where such a partiality did 
| exist, it was not apparently noticed or commented upon 
| by the others, but accepted as a matter of course—as a 
| proceeding whose harmony it would have been invidious 
|| todisturb, The cavaliere, in general, paid a visit every 
|| day—not, however, to chocolate and the toilet, as 
| old-fashioned novels have it, but about one o'clock, to 
| communicate the fashionable intelligence, offer his 
|| opinion on some new dress or piece of millinery, give 
|| bon-bons to the children, and perhaps accompany the 
|| husband to the stable, to discuss the merits of a new 
|| horse or set of harness. 
I was told of one old lady who had entered her 
|| threescore-years-and-ten, still served with the same 
|| homage by her veteran cavaliere as she had impcriously 
|| exacted some forty winters before. All her contem- 
|| poraries had died but himself, and he was the last that 
|| remained of her societh, which had no attractions for 
|| Younger visitors. And so they used to sit in the evening 
|| opposite each other, a lamp with a dark shade diffusing 
| an uncertain light upon the time-worn room and faded 
| hangings; both halt-blind, deaf, and helpless, nodding 
| drowsily at each other, holding little earthen baskets 
filled with fire, called sea/dini, in their trembling hands ; 
yet still, from force of habit, keeping up this semblance 
of conversation till eleven struck, when the old man’s 
| Servant came to fetch him, and wrapping him in a large 
|| cloak, led him carefully to his own house. 
Happily, we did not have regular conversazioni at my 
uncle’s; as he was a widower, and my cousins unmarried, 
_ it would not have been thought correct. We used only 
| to have occasional visits in the evening, or else invited 
the people regularly to tea—which, though never 
| appearing at their own houses, they yet fully appreciated 
_ &t ours—and played whist, and had a little music, and 
| did our best to amuse them—all which, on the whole, 
was a more pleasant, if not more intellectual, way of 
spending an evening, than that of sitting down to a late 
dinner with a sham appetite and pretty much sham 


—— 


ceremony and make-believe enjoyment. Here I stop, 


however. I shall take another opportunity of bestowing 
a little more upon the reader, as I am desirous of 
drawing a more complete picture than has as yet been 
exhibited of an Italian Interior. 


IS THE SMOKE-NUISANCE CURABLE? 


Ir is really provoking that, at a time when so much is 
being said, written, and done in relation to sanitary 
improvement, our manufacturers leave unanswered the 
question: Is the smoke-nuisance curable? Nay, they 
need not answer the question at all—the nuisance is 
curable; and it is too bad that our great firms should 
still continue to pour forth volumes of black smoke 
into the air, heedless of the social mischiefs they are 
spreading around them. It is too bad; for they are 
not called upon to make pecuniary sacrifice, or to lessen 
the efficiency of their work, or to bend to an unrea- 
soning despotism, or to patronise any one crotchety 
inventor, or to prop up any languishing patent, or to 
benefit one town at the expense of another, or to use 
one kind of fuel as a substitute for another. They are 
only asked to take a little trouble to pet a little money 
in their own pockets, and to leave the atmosphere a 
little in the state in which Providence has vouchsafed 
it to us. 

It is not without sufficient ground that we once 
again direct attention to this subject. On two former 
occasions* we advocated the adoption of means for 
removing, or at anyrate lessening, the smoke-nuisance; 
and as some ground-work on which to build our 
advocacy, we stated what had been done in our own 
establishment, as printers on a somewhat extensive 
scale at Edinburgh. For those who may not have the 
former articles at hand to refer to, we will just recapi- 
tulate a few facts. The steam-engine, a high-pressure 
one, was originally constructed for ten horse-power ; 
but now, by some improvements, it works at the rate 
of fifty strokes per minute, and is raised to about 
twenty horse-power. This engine, working smoothly 
and steadily, moves eleven printing- machines, some 
hydraulic pumps, and other apparatus. Among other 
things, it turns a shaft which acts on an apparatus at 
the furnace to consume the smoke. This piece of 
mechanism, called Jukes’s Patent Smoke-consuming 
Apparatus, was supplied in 1848, previous to which the 
coul was shovelled into the furnace in the usual way. 
The expense of the Jukes’s apparatus was L.100—the 
price being regulated by the size of furnace, horse- 
power of the engine. The coal consumed in the furnace 
in the year preceding this alteration, was 284 tons; 
and in the year and a half next following the change, 
it was 395 tons, equivalent to 264 tons per year. 
Now, even at this limit, twenty tons of coal per year 
in Edinburgh afford a handsome interest on an ex- 
pended capital of L.100., But the matter did not 
end here; with the aid of the 284 tons we printed 
7,200,000 sheets, whereas with the aid of the 264 
tons (and the Jukes’s apparatus), we printed 8,500,000 
sheets—one ton to about 25,000 sheets in the former 
case, and one ton to about 32,000 sheets in the 
latter. It is therefore quite evident that, in so far as 
regards the consumption of coal, we have been gainers 
rather than losers by the change. And how far has the 
change been successful in respect to the immediate 
object in view? We stated in 1850, in 1851, and we 
now state again in 1853, that not only has there been a 
steady saving of fuel, but that there is scarcely any 
smoke produced in our furnace. The chimney fur- 
nishes the requisite outlet for the gases; but very 
little smoke accompanies them—for the greater part 
of the day, not a single particle. Smoke, as most 
persons are now perhaps aware, consists mainly of 


* No, 34, October 1950; No. 383, May 3, 1851. 
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when they fall; but it is owing to some defect in 
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fine particles of carbon, which constitute ‘blacks,’ or 
soot, 

the or management of the furnace, that 


into account, we consider that we save that which is 
uivalent to a ton of coal per week—no small matter 


paper. 
is matter of smoke‘prevention had come 
incidentally under the notice of the legislature, very 
little was a. till the appointment of a committee of 
ing by the House of Commons in 1843. The 

ttee examined a considerable number of manu- 
facturers and men of science, including Mr Muntz, 
Dr Ure, Mr Wircks, Dr D. B. Reid, Mr Wye Williams, 


for Leeds, stated that the manufacturers of that town 
had voluntarily agreed to form an association for the 

; and that already much good had resulted from 
t. The scientific men examined, by pointing out how 
smoke is produced, pointed out, at the same time, the 


‘ means by which the evil might be remedied ; while the 


men discussed the relative value of different 
contrivances for producing the required effect. It 
transpired, in the course of the inquiry, that associa- 
tions had been formed in many of our large towns to 
attack the smoke-nuisance, and that in Bradford the 
results had been decidedly advantageous ; one manu- 


, & paper was issued by it to the public, 
to the effect that ‘in Manchester there are nearly 500 
chimneys discharging masses of the densest smoke; 
the nuisance has risen to an intolerable pitch, and is 
annually increasing ; the air is rendered visibly impure, 
and no doubt unhealthy, abounding in soot, soiling the 
clothes and furniture of the inhabitants, and destroying 
the beauty and fertility of the as well as the 
foliage and verdure of the country. It would be easy 
to furnish a long list of the evil effects arising from the 
excess of smoke. It may, howeyer, for the present, be 
sufficient to say, that by the general adoption of some 
of the recent inventions for the consumption or pre- 


vention of smoke, it has been calculated that there | kindle and 


would be a saving to the inhabitants of Manchester, in 
dress, furniture, soap, washing, &c., of at least L.100,000 
per annum, besides the additional comfort arising from 
a purer atmosphere.’ Dr Molesworth here speaks of the 
saving to be effected indirectly ; but many of the wit- 
nesses examined before the committee, proved the saving 
actual economy in the use of coal in the furnace itself. 
three things ought to be urged simultaneously— 
the saving in fuel, the saving in indirect modes, and 
the moral advantages resulting from cleanliness. 
Without dwelling on the details of evidence, we may 
simply state, that the committee were satisfied of the 
practicability of greatly reducing, if not altogether 
removing, the smoke-nuisance. The committee did not 
hesitate to recommend that a bill should be brought in, 


among | builder of Belgravia, insisted very strongly on the 


. | the distillers, and others, pointed out reasons why they 


‘to prohibit the luction of smoke from furnaces 
steam-engines.’ = 


In 1844, when the Health of Towns’ Commission was 
holding its sittings, Mr Thomas Cubitt, the leviathan 


possibility, the economical urgency, and the moral 
honesty of battling against the smoke-nuisance. There 
is much thoughtfulness in these few words: ‘If persons 
come from a country district, when they come first 
to London, they have frequently cleanly habits; the 
women are very careful about their linen when they 
first come up to London. A man, coming with his 
family from a country district, have their linen much 
more nice than after they have been in town longer; 
they have been more accustomed to a clearer atmo- 
sphere, and their habits are better ; but after they have 
been sometime here, they feel that they cannot conquer 
their difficulties with the dirt, and they yield to circum. 
stances.’ Speaking as a builder, Mr Cubitt asserted 
that London smoke interferes injuriously with London 
trade, inasmuch as delicate and rich paper-hanging, 
house-painting, and upholstery, are looked at with 
much misgiving by many who would purchase them, 
were it not for the dismal effects of the blacks, which 
settle on everything in the metropolis. 

In 1845, another committee of the House of Commons 
examined this subject, and accumulated yet more evi- 
dence in support of the principle. The iron-smelters, 


ought to be exempted from the operation of any law on 
the subject—for it was in connection with a proposed 
smoke act that the committee sat. But there is always 
tendency enough among men to escape from laws which 
control their neighbours; and those who feared that the 
change might occasion them a little expense, almost fell 
in love with the smoke, declaring that it hurt neither 
them nor their neighbours, nor their clothes nor their 
gardens. Attempts made to pass a smoke-prevention 
act, were frustrated in the House of Commons; but 
when the Health of Towns’ Act was passed, a door was 
opened through which each town might, at its own 
time and in its own way, attack the sooty enemy. 
Some towns, by virtue of local acts, had before obtained 
a certain degree of power in this matter; and others 
have since obtained the power by clauses in their 
‘health’ acts. There is, therefore, so far as the legislature 
is concerned, a fair field before us; and it rests with 
the principal inhabitants of our manufacturing towns 
to do their duty to themselves and their neighbours. 

No one will attribute to us an intention to ‘ write up’ 
any particular smoke-apparatus. We spoke of Jukes’s, 
from practical knowledge of its action and effects; but 
there are more than twenty patented contrivances, and 
a still greater number not patented—all of which have 
a right to work their way into use according to their 
merits. There is a significant difference between smoke- 
consumption and smoke-prevention; and this difference 
marks the principle of different contrivances. In some 
arrangements of furnace, the heated smoke meets with 
a fresh supply of air at a particular point, sufficient to 
i consume it—this is smoke-consumption ; 
but there are others, in which the fuel is so supplied as 
to ignite before it has time to assume the form of smoke 
—this is smoke-prevention. As we briefly explained 
in the former article, Jukes’s apparatus is one of those 
which aim at the smoke-prevention principle. The coal 
is admitted in a continuous stream from a hopper; but 
so little advances forward at a time, that it is seized on 
by the fire and becomes instantaneously a red mass; 
thus, no time is allowed for the smoke to be formed. 
A more beautiful and complete adaptation in practical 
science could scarcely be i and exceedingly 
worthy of attention. 

Among other towns, Birmingham sought to control 
the smoke-nuisance by local corporate powers, some 
years before the passing of the Health of Towns’ Act; 
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and the report of the committee who had this subject 
under their charge, shewed how much could be done 
and how much had been done by 1851. In that year, 
there were no less than 264 furnaces in Birmingham, 
having 224 chimneys, in which smoke-apparatus of 
some kind or other was employed; leaving only 55 
factory-chimneys in the town utterly without. The 

ted contrivances by Beddington, Williams, and 

are those mostly used in Birmingham. The 
committee compared two rolling-mill furnaces, two 
nail-mill furnaces, and two screw-mill furnaces, to 
obtain fair comparisons of the effects produced by the 
adoption or the non-adoption of smoke-consuming 

The result is striking: in an average of 
pairs of furnaces, there was five times as 
many minutes’ smoke per hour in the one series as in 
the other; and the smoky chimneys consumed more 
than double the quantity of coal consumed by the 
others, for every horse-power obtained. These inferior 
furnaces must, however, have been either more than 
usually bad, or wretchedly managed, to render such 
comparative results possible. In a town where coal 
can be had for manufacturing purposes at six shillings 
per ton, a saving in fuel would not be important, if any 
inconveniences of moment appeared on the other side ; 
but there does not seem to be any proof that the 
Birmingham factories are less efficient or less-easily 
managed with than without the use of smoke-consuming 
furnaces ; and, therefore, allowing that the fuel saved 
will pay for the apparatus, there is a clear gain of all 
the advantages which a town experiences by a lessening 
of smoke—less soiling of person, dress, furniture, and 
houses; less consumption of soap, less wear and tear of 
linen ; less withering of trees and spoiling of gardens ; 
less weakening of eyes and choking of lungs; less 
opposition to the good old maxim, that ‘cleanliness is 
next to godliness.’ 

In Manchester, the advance within the last few years 
has been very great. At first, the manufacturers viewed 
the town-council’s proceedings with some jealousy; 
but as fair-play was observed, as the members of the 
council—most of them manufacturers—honestly fined 
each other for breaches of the rule, the use of smoke- 
ais contrivances gradually spread. <A large 

hester firm works with 216 horse-power, and con- 
sequently consumes a large quantity of coal: it has 
been lately stated, that this firm have saved 1700 tons 
of coal per annum by the use of smoke - consuming 
apparatus in their furnaces! It was chiefly by new and 
improved boilers that this was effected—for many of 
the contrivances refer rather to the boilers than to 
apparatus applied to them—and these boilers were 
entirely paid for in twenty-two months by the saving 
of coal. Mr Houldsworth, a distinguished manufac- 
turer, has lately calculated that Manchester would save 
from L.200,000 to L.300,000 a year by the adoption of 
these reforming measures. 

The authorities of the city of York adopted an 
excellent plan, when they took up this subject in 1852. 
They placed themselves in communication with the 
principal towns in which the reform had been com- 
menced, and sought all the information which could be 
obtained respecting the mechanical, the sanitary, and 
the legislative features of the subject. On the body of 
information thus gained, they propose to adopt such 
plans as may give the fine old city of York the benefit 
of this purification. 

These signs of activity being observable, it may seem 
strange that we opened this paper with such urgency ; 
but when it is seen how listlessly the second city in 
Great Britain is looking on, how little Glasgow has 
done in this march towards improvement; when it is 
Temembered, too, that the towns which have really 
taken the matter up in earnest bear but a small ratio 
to those which have not, a little gentle pressure may 
not be without its use. The Glasgow manufacturers 


have not done themselves credit in this smoke-reform. 
The corporate authorities sought to found 
arrangements on a local statute passed in 1827. This 
statute specified the dimensions which furnaces and 
chimneys ought to present, according to the opinions 
then in vogue, and established an ordeal by which all 
persons might be compelled to avoid smoke-production 
in manufacturing establishments within two miles of 
the Cross at Glasgow. It is evident that these clauses 
of the statute became a dead-letter; and an attempt 
was made in 1850 to throw some new life into them. 
The Police Board issued circulars to the principal 
manufacturers, and caused inquiries to be made into 
the various modes of applying smoke-consuming appa- 
ratus. In December of that year, they published a 
report descriptive of three kinds of apparatus then 
actually in use in Glasgow, on the patents of Mr 
Jukes, Mr Robertson, and Mr Beddington, respectively 
—all of which were spoken of favourably by those who 
were then using them. The board then held weekly- 
meetings, to which 300 manufacturing firms were in- 
vited, for mutual consideration and suggestion; about 
half the number took notice of the invitation, and a 
large portion out of this half expressed some sort of 
willingness to adopt smoke-consuming apparatus, but 
without giving a pledge thereto. Scarcely any addition 
being made to the number of those who conformed to 
the new order of things, the board availed themselves 
of a clause of their statute, and appointed an inspector. 
This inspector visited no less than 500 establishments 
in Glasgow, mainly with a view to induce the owners, 
by friendly representations, to adopt smoke-consuming 
apparatus, and thus obviate the necessity for any com- 
pulsory proceedings on the part of the board. A report 
made to the board in 1851 by the inspector, Mr Muir, 
gives a curious insight into the motives which seem to 
actuate the bulk of manufacturers in this matter. 
‘The whole body of smoke-producers may be com- 
prised under one or other of two classes: first, those 
who are willing to adopt really effective means; and 
second, those who are unwilling. ‘There are 

of willingness, descending from those who are really 
anxious to prevent nuisance, to those who are willing to 
do as others do; and there are degrees of unwillingness, 
arising from apathy, or a desire not to be annoyed with 
whatever can be avoided, to those who refuse point- 
blank to stir a hand, or expend a sixpence; and who 
do not hesitate to say, that smoke cannot be and never 
will be consumed; that it is not hurtful either to health 
or comfort; that the whole agitation is a piece of hum- 
bug, and should be put down; that Glasgow was made 
by smoke, and that without smoke its prosperity would 
cease.’ The inspector was somewhat disheartened with 
his labours; and, in a published report, expressed his 
opinion, that nothing less than stringent legislation 
would insure the reform. 

How much better it would be if good sense, instead 
of acts of parliament, could accomplish all this! It is 
a wholesome feeling among Englishmen, to dislike legis- 
lation as long as we can do without it; and when so 
many facts tend to prove that we can keep our town- 
atmosphere tolerably free from smoke, by an arrange- 
ment which economises rather than squanders money, 
surely nothing more than a knowledge of these facts 
will be necessary to induce manufacturers to buckle on 
the armour of resolution, and fight the enemy carbon 
with the useful ally oxygen? London can add to the 
number of instances illustrative of our principle. We 
have been lately informed, on good authority, that one 
of the large sugar-refiners near Whitechapel computes 
his savings at L.500 a year, by the saving of coal, con- 
sequent on the use of coal-consuming apparatus; that 
the owner of a steam flour-mill, on the banks of the 
Thames, names L.600 to L.700 as the saving accruing 
to him by similar agency; and that one of those 
vast breweries, which are among the wonders of the 
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metropolis, and which have so figured in the recent 
* beer-question,’ effects a saving of no less than L.2000 
per annum by this economising of coal. It must be 
remembered, that of all our great centres of population, 
London would be the most sensibly affected by any 
such reform as this, on account of the high price of 
coal. To talk to a Londoner about coal obtainable 
at six shillings a ton, is to him a sort of myth—a freak 
of the imagination which he can hardly believe to be 
real; and a saving in coal is hence a more important 
matter in his eyes than in that of a Yorkshire, or Lan- 
eashire, or Lanarkshire man. Let the Londoner, then, 
do his part in the reform. 

Mr Muir, giving expression to a judgment formed 
after visiting 500 establishments at Glasgow, speaks of 
Jukes’s apparatus in the following terms :—‘ Its first 
and greatest advantage is, that as a smoke-preventer, 
so perfect is its operation, that a chimney connected 
with a furnace consuming a wagon of coal per day 
will not discharge so much smoke as an ordinary 
kitchen fire. Its second merit is, tat instead of causing 
the fireman additional trouble, it saves him much to 
which he is subject when working a common furnace. 
Third, the fire never being damped from the throwing 
upon it of green (fresh) coal, the supply of steam is full 
and constant. Fourth, the fuel being supplied with a 
constantly closed door, the fire is not damped by the 
admission of cold air, nor the boiler injured by frequent 
expansion and contraction. Fifth, it is best adapted 
for the cheapest kind of coal.’ 

But, as we before observed, it is not any one method 
we would advocate. Give all fair play, we say; they 
are all, or nearly all, chemically right ; and what has to 
be determined is, whether they are mechanically effective. 
As to the moral, and social, and commercial aspects 
of the question, we really think it is not necessary to 
say another word. 


THE INDIAN’S RUSE. 


Ir was the Indian summer—those few, pleasant days 
which come like an oasis in the desert of winter, cheer- 
ing and gladdening all things; the leaves in the forest 
were all yellow and faded, yet not one fell; the tall 
grass on the prairie was unruffied by the slightest breath 
of wind; a light-blue vapour like smoke enveloped 
every object; there was no brightness, no dazzling 
glare; but all was as still and silent as moonlight. 
It seemed as if the spirit of the departed summer had 
returned, soft and balmy, yet cold and lifeless, to haunt 
the scenes it had once made bright. The sun, that in 
the past summer had been so hot and fierce, was now 
pale and yellow: then, at his setting, he lighted up the 
west with his deep red light, like a departed hero 
leaving his glory behind him: now, he sunk calmly 
and moon-like to rest, a few feeble rays only remaining 
to tell of his departure. The sun had set; the shades 
of evening were falling fast over forest and prairie; the 
stars were coming out one after another, as the graceful 
figure of an Indian lad glided from the dark pine-forest, 
and made his way through the rank herbage of the 
prairie, where the undulating motion of the grass, 
which in some places reached far above his head, alone 
enabled the eye to follow his track. A short distance 
from the border of the forest lay the carcass of a deer. 
When within about twenty yards of the spot, the 
Indian paused; and after examining the priming of 
the rusty, primitive-looking musket he carried, he 
crouched in silent watchfulness among the thick grass, 
which here only reached his chest. 

Na-na-ma-kee (Thunder) was of the tribe of Sacs. 
He numbered nineteen summers, and longed to become 
a warrior. His heart burned within him when he 
listened to the tales the old men told of mighty chiefs 
now gone to the happy hunting-grounds, or to the 
boastful recitals of deeds of bravery or cunning the 


warriors related around the camp-fire. But there | 
was another reason more powerful in his breast than | 
ambition : Na-na-ma-kee loved the daughter of one of | 
the chiefs of the tribe, and the maiden loved him. She || 
was very beautiful ; her long black hair and soft dark I 
eyes any European lady might have envied : her voice | 
was so soft and silvery, they called her the Humming. I 
bird. Often, as they wandered together, did the lovers | 
talk of the day when Na-na-ma-kee should be enrolled 
amongst the braves, and demand the Humming-bird for | 
his bride. 
Two grizzly bears he had already slain: one more, | 
and all his hopes would be fulfilled. Whilst hunt- | 
ing the wild turkey, he had that morning found a | 
freshly-killed deer. The heavy footprints of a bear | 
told clearly how the animal had met its death, and | 
Na-ni-ma-kee well knew that ‘the grizzly’ would return 
for another feast on his victim. He had waited but a 
few minutes before a loud rustling was heard in the f 
tall grass: nearer and nearer it came, until he could | 
clearly distinguish bruin’s heavy shuffling tramp. The | 
noise ceased ; and the Indian knew, by an occasional | 
low guttural growl, that the creature was busy at his | 
repast. Rising softly, he crept forward, step by step, 
with cat-like tread, until within a dozen paces. He | 
could see the huge brute plainly tearing and crunching | 
his prey. He knew that to level at any part except | 
the head, would be worse than useless. Keeping his | 
eye, therefore, steadily fixed on him, he waited, musket |, 
in hand, in readiness for the first opportunity. At || 
length the grizzly’s head was raised with a fierce growl. | 
Na-na-ma-kee was on the lee-side, therefore he knew | 
the bear could not have winded him; but he saw his | 
suspicions were aroused. No time was to be lost. 
Instantly he fired, and the ball entered the creature’s | 
neck. The blood gushed in a torrent from the wound; | 
but it was not mortal, and with a roar of mingled rage | 
and agony, the bear rushed towards his unseen enemy. | 
The Indian clapped his hand instinctively to his belt, | 
where hung the powder-flask, to reload, but it was gone. | 
His only remaining chance of safety lay in flight. If _ 
he could reach the forest, he was safe, for the grizzly | 
bear never climbs. He was fleet, and the bear would || 
follow by scent only ; for except, by rising on his hind- 
legs, he could not look over the high grass. It wasa |, 
long chase, but the bear gained fast. Na-na-ma-kee | 
gave himself up for lost, when a sudden burst of | 
dogs, on a burning scent, brought fresh hope to his | 
heart, and in an instant more, his pursuer was brought | 
to bay by half-a-dozen fierce deer-hounds. ‘The Indian | 
turned back; but ere he reached the spot, the sharp I 
crack of a rifle rung in his ears, and the huge beast || 
rolled over lifeless. \} 
The hunter soon made his appearance—a thick-set, | 
weather-beaten man, entirely clad in leather; his || 
hunting-shirt, breeches, and gaiters, were all of the | 
same material. Many a cut from Indian knife and | 
tomahawk had this singular dress turned aside; often | 
had it preserved its wearer from wolf’s teeth or | 
serpent’s fang. Buffalo-hide, as the Indians called 
him, was a noted hunter. He stepped forward as i 
quietly, and with as little appearance of excitement, as } 
if it had been a racoon or prairie-dog that had fallen || 
before his unerring rifle, and beat off the hounds which | 
were now mauling the dead body, striving in vain to | 
tear the tough skin; then drawing the long hunter's 
knife from his belt, he proceeded to haunch the bear, in 
order to ‘blood the dogs.’ In the meantime, the Indian 
had regained his musket, but the powder-horn was 
not to be found. The darkness enabled him to escape | 
unobserved to the wood. Sadly he sat on the trunk 
of a fallen tree: all his hopes were now blighted. He |, 
almost wished he had lost his life in the contest. || 
Although he was not yet a warrior, his spirit would || 
surely have gone to the happy hunting-grounds, if he 
had fallen nobly fighting. 
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now, he thought, at the season of the great hunting- 
feasts! He wondered how many thousands of miles of 

irie must be burning there now to make the air here 
so warm, and full of smoke, from a land so distant, 
that none knew where it lay. When he thought of the 
Humming-bird, and how sorrowful she would be if he 
were dead, these thoughts vanished, and he felt life 
was still dear to him. But perhaps before he should 
be a warrior, some other might buy her; for the girl 
was active and clever, could cook a bear’s ham, or 
embroider a moccason as well as any squaw. He 
would have the skin! Had he not as good a right to 
it as the Pale-face? He found the bear—he first 
struck him ; perhaps he might have killed him without 


the white man’s aid; he must have faced his pursuer, 
and with his long knife he surely had a chance against 
a wounded bear! The next question was how he could 
obtain the skin. His powder was gone; and he knew 
in close combat there was no hope for him. Perhaps 
he could stab the hunter in his sleep. Na-ni-ma-kee 
glided, snake-like, to the spot where the curling 
| smoke of the hunter’s fire rose above the tops of the 
| tall grass. Buffalo-hide lay a few yards from it 
| see, but around were his hounds, tied in couples 
to pegs driven into the ground, ready to warn their 
| master of the approach of any hostile foot. ‘The Indian 
| was foiled in his murderous project, yet each obstacle 
| served but to increase his eagerness. ‘There lay the 
| dead bear at his feet; he dared not attempt to skin 
it, for the slightest noise would arouse the dogs. His 
|| resolution was soon taken. Creeping back a short 
| distance cautiously, as before, he lay down to watch. 
| Long and wearisome appeared the night. He heard 
| the howling of the wolves, far distant on the prairie, 
| occasionally answered by a low growl or short bark 
|| from the hounds; the dismal hootings of the owls 
in the forest ; and all the strange sounds of night in 
the backwoods sounded clearer and more terrible in 
|| the perfect stillness of inanimate nature. 
|| At length morning came. At the first dawn, the 
| hunter rose, and having fresh-primed his rifle, and 
substituted the hunting-shirt for his sleeping-blanket, 
commenced skinning the bear. In almost breathless 
|| eagerness, Na-ni-ma-kee watched him. One leg after 
|| another was freed from its covering; a few more 
|| dexterous strokes of the knife, and it would be 
| finished. The Indian rose, and slunk round until he 
|| came between the hunter and his rifle. The fierce 
|| yells of the dogs startled Buffalo-hide. Looking back, 
| he saw a pair of piercing black eyes gleaming at him, 
and the muzzle of a rusty musket within half-a-dozen 
yards of his head. 

The hunter had his shage of courage, yet could not 
help feeling he was by no means in a pleasant situa- 
tio. The Indian was too near to admit a chance of 
his missing, and yet quite far enough to give time to 
fire before the huncer could grapple with him. He felt 
it no small relief when he heard in the Sac tongue 

words: ‘Stand still, and the Indian’s gun 
speaks not. ‘The Red-skin seeks not the Pale-face’s 
blood” ‘Hey!’ said Buffalo-hide, forgetting that 
although he understood Sac, the Indian might not 
know a word of English. ‘I’m tarnation glad to hear 
it; but if you’ll oblige me, just point that there rusty 
musket of yours the other way—I should feel a trifle 
more comfortable talking to you, I guess.’ 

Na-ni-ma-kee waited with grave courtesy until this 
speech was finished, although it was perfectly unin- 
telligible to him. ‘The Great Spirit has given many 
tongues to the Pale-face,’ he said; ‘the Red-skin has 
but one tongue.’ 

Buffalo-hide gave the Indian a translation of his 
speech as civilly worded as possible, with the addi- 
wy that a bear’s ham was at his service, if he would 


one. 
‘When Na-na-ma-kee is hungry, he can kill for 
— 


himself; he is not a squaw, that he should want others 
to hunt for him,’ was the reply. 

The hunter began to fear lest he had unwittingly 
insulted the Indian, for the ominous-looking musket 
was still pointed at him. ‘What do you want of me?’ 
he asked. 

‘I would have the skin,’ replied Na-ni-ma-kee. ‘I 
found the grizzly bear; I watched for him long and 
patiently ; the carcajow,* on the banks of the Ottawa, 
awaiting the coming of the thirsty deer, hides not more 
cunningly among the leafy branches, than I in the 
thick grass. I first struck the creature, but missed 
the head; for the Great Spirit made the Red-skin’s 
eye to guide the arrow. ‘The fire-stick is the Pale- 
face’s weapon. Na-ni-ma-kee fled, the grizzly followed, 
as the dog pursues the wild turkey through the corn- 
field; the rest the Pale-face knows. You saved my 
life, why then should I take yours ?’ 

Well, thought the hunter, I’ve heard tell of they 
Ingin varmint shewing gratitude, and such like, but I 
can’t say as ever I met with it afore. It would have 
been strange indeed if he had, as none of them had 
anything to thank him for, except not wantonly taking 
their lives; and in this respect he shewed the same 
kindness to a prairie-dog as to an Indian; for, just the 
same reason—there was no use in shooting the one or 
the other. They say, thought he, that an Ingin’s 
exactly like a dog—never forgets a good turn done 
him; but, to my thinking, they’re more like skulking 
wolves—bold enough if there’s a pack o’ ’em, but skeary 
timorous devils when alone. ‘Hark ye! Red-skin,’ he 
said; ‘I’ve a fancy for this same skin; ’tis a riglar 
screamer; beats all the bear-skins ever I set eyes on 
holler! I’ve a nice pack o’ beaver yonder worth 
twice the money, I'll get that for you instead.’ 

Na-na-ma-kee saw the hunter’s meaning by his 
motions, although he understood not his words: his 
brow darkened, his eye glittered like some deadly 
serpent’s, when the reptile is coiled in readiness for the 
fatal spring. ‘The tongue is far from the heart,’ he 
replied: ‘the Pale-face’s heart says, my long gun lies 
by the beavers’ pack, my fierce dogs stand around it. 
Is Na-na-ma-kee a fool? I seek not the skin to sell it,’ 
he continued, ‘but that I may be a warrior. When I 
return with it, the chiefs will say: ‘“ Na-ni-ma-kee has 
slain three grizzly bears, let him be numbered amongst 
the braves.” Then will I wear their claws as a neck- 
lace; I will take to myself a wife, beautiful ~s the 
fawn, with a voice sweeter than the mocking-bird’s. I 
go,’ he added ; ‘ bring the skin after me ; and remember, 
lessen the distance between us but a bow’s length, and 
the Pale-face will never more hunt the deer in the forest, 
or the buffalo on the plain. Come!—TI lead the way.’ 

The hunter rose, and sulkily followed him, keeping 
himself in readiness for any opportunity that might 
offer, to fling himself on his guide and disarm him; but 
the Indian’s quick eye was turned back restlessly every 
instant. Once or twice, when Buffalo-hide contrived to 
approach him more nearly, the Indian faced suddenly 
round, and by a significant glance at his weapon, gave 
the hunter plainly to understand, if he valued his life, 
it would be prudent to keep his appointed distance. 
Nearly half a mile they proceeded thus, until Buffalo- 
hide began to fear lest he should be led to some camp to 
be tortured as a prisoner of war; but when he recol- 
lected that his life was even now in the hands of his con- 
ductor, his fears on this head were set at rest. At length 
Na-ni-ma-kee stopped. ‘It is enough,’ he said: ‘ go.’ 

The hunter needed not to be told a second time: 
dropping his burden, he set out at a brisk pace, and 
soon reached the spot where he had passed the pre- 
vious night. He knew it would be useless to pursue 
the robber, and made up his mind to the loss of the 
bear’s-skin. 


* The Canadian name for the glutton, 
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‘Don’t you recollect the day when I saved you from 
the hug of the bear?’ said the old man: ‘you said 
then you could not take my life, will you let me be 
murdered now ?’ 


The chief’s lip curled with a smile of scorn, as he 
replied: ‘ Na-na-ma-kee owes him nothing; the grizzly 
bear was slain for his skin, not to save a Red-skin’s life ! 
Na-ni-ma-kee’s gun was empty, his powder gone, or 
the white hunter’s bones would now be bleaching on 
the prairie, as a punishment for his daring to enter the 
hunting-grounds of the Sacs.’ 

*You sneaking sarpint!’ said Buffalo-hide, who, 

his entreaties of no avail, gave vent to his 
indignation at having been thus imposed on—as usual, 
when he was excited, making use of his native tongue, 
unmindful whether the addressed understood 
him or not—‘ you reptile, to desave me with your fine 
speeches of gratitude. Homsomever, sure as shootin’, 
I'll sarve ye out. If you and yer dirty friends there 
murder me, I'll let ‘em know the shabby trick 
ou played me about that same skin—took it home, 

‘ll answer for it, and said as how you’d a killed un 

! But let em know the truth. “That there 
in,” I’ll say, “has got a forked tongue,” as you call 
it in your fine humbugging way of speaking—* a rattle- 
snake’s is nothing to it.”’ He paused, as if astonished 
that this speech had no effect on the chief; but when 
Na-na-ma-kee turned to leave him, without giving 
any answer, he recollected that most probably the 
Indian had not understood a word of it; he therefore 
commenced a speech of like import in the Sac tongue. 
The stern features of the Indian were convulsed and 
distorted, as the whirlwind of passion swept over them; 
it was but an instant ere they became grave and calm 
as before. 

* Pale-face,’ he muttered, ‘it is enough; your life 
shall be saved. Yonder, where the tall chestnut towers 
above the trees on the river's edge, lies a canoe—the 


g “In the days of my youth, } 
I was swifter than the fawn ; I bounded over the tops i 
of the prairie-grass, and it bent not beneath my feet; | 
even now, with the snows of sixty winters on my head, || 
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his you || 
let his tortures be double, as is his 

A shout of applause from the warriors greeted 
speech. Buffalo-hide was unbound, a tomahawk 
in his hand, which he was told to throw in 
ver direction he pleased; in an instant, it went 
ing through the air, and remained quivering in 
the ground, nearly half-way to the tree which Na-nd- 


*The Pale-face’s arm is 
strong,’ said they ; ‘but knows he not where the river || 
lies ? the rapids are strong and the stream wide—no 
swimmer can cross it.’ The captive walked slowly to 
the spot where the weapon had fallen ; Na-na-ma-kee 
raised his arm, and fifty braves were instantly in 
pursuit, whooping like demons. 

The old hunter, as he ran heavily before them, looked || 
like a wounded buffalo chased by a pack of hungry 
wolves ; his broad massive form contrasting well with 
the light symmetrical figures of the Indians. The 
distance between them and their prey had lessened one- 
half by the time he reached the river. The canoe lay 
precisely where Na-nia-ma-kee had told him: he leaped 
into it, and with a few vigorous strokes, was soon far 
from the land. Loud and terrible rang the yells of his 
baffled pursuers in his ears; a few hurled their toma- 
hawks at the canoe, but they dropped harmlessly in the 
water around it. ‘The canoe was within a few yards of 


the opposite bank, when one, better aimed than the || 


rest, struck the hunter in the shoulder, and his arm 
dropped useless by his side. A moment’s delay would 
have been fatal. Without heeding the pain he suffered, 
he applied his whole strength to the right-hand paddle, 
and brought the canoe to graze the bank ; one spring, 
and he was in safety. The canoe shot like an arrow 
down the rapids, and was dashed to atoms over the falls. 


MR LAYARD’S NEW WORK ON THE 
MESOPOTAMIAN CITIES. 
Tue publication of Mr Layard’s first work, Nineveh 
and its Remains, in 1848, produced a sensation of inte- 
rest which will not be soon forgotten. To find so much 
all at once revealed to us, of cities rendered familiar 
in name by Scripture, but which had been lost to the 
observation of civilised man since long before the days 
of Alexander the Great, took everybody by surprise; 
nor was the gratification lessened by the reflection, 
that the revelation had been, in the main, the work of 
an unpretending attaché of the British embassy at 
Constantinople. While we were enjoying the account 


of his excavations, and rushing to the British Museum 


to see the many remains of ancient sculpture which 
he had disinterred and sent home, the author of the 


work, as we now learn, had returned to his duty at the |) 


Turkish capital—there, however, to rest but a little 


time. So early as August 1849, Mr Layard was once 


more on his way to the banks of the Tigris, commis- 
sioned by the trustees of the British Museum to make 
further investigations, and obtain further relics. He 
prosecuted this work for another year, and the result 
is now before us in a goodly volume, containing many 


dren,’ he said, turning to the crowd, who were waiting, | gna 


eagerly impatient to begin torturing their victim—‘ the 
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In this work, we have full details of the remains 
which the author has brought to light by his new 
researches, particularly at Kouyunjik and Nimroud— 

near Mosul, on the Tigris, constituting ancient 
Nineveh—and at Hillah, on the Euphrates, where are to 
beseen the mounds forming the sole remains of the Great 
Babylon. The objects actually excavated or cleared 
from the rubbish, are chiefly of the same kinds as those 
described in Mr Layard’s former work. There are 
many additions to those colossuses representing human- 
headed and winged bulls, which appear to have been 
so extensively used by the ancient Assyrians as orna- 
ments for their palaces. Some of these edifices are now 
pretty well cleared out, fully manifesting the grandeur 
of that ancient kingdom. All of the rooms and pas- 
sages being, as before, panelled with alabaster sculptures 
representing events, and some of them bearing cunei- 
form inscriptions, which have been interpreted, we 
obtain a still improved insight into the history of 
ancient Nineveh and its line of kings. Clear traces 
of a progress in the arts are discernible, from about 
twelve down to seven centuries before Christ, when 
the kingdom was near its termination. 

One of the most remarkable of the new facts, is the 
discovery that Sennacherib, the king spoken of in 
Scripture, was the builder of the great of Kou- 
yunjik. His name appears as such in an inscription, 
and the wail sculptures and inscriptions depict his 
victories. Among his other collisions, that with 
Hezekiah, king of Judah, is faithfully recorded there, 
in tolerable conformity with the narrative in the 
Book of Kings. Even the amount of gold treasure 
taken is the same in both of these histories; while there 
isa difference in the statements regarding the silver. 

The bas-reliefs from a particular chamber in the 
palace at Kouyunjik, ‘represented the siege and capture 
by the Assyrians of a city evidently of great extent 
and importance. It appears to have been defended 
by double walls, with battlements and towers, and by 
fortified outworks. The country around was hilly 
| and wooded, producing the fig and the vine. ‘The 
whole power of the great king seems to have been 
called forth to take this stronghold. In no other 
|| sculptures were so many armed warriors seen drawn 
up in array before a besieged city. In the first rank 
were the kneeling archers, those in the second were 
bending forward, whilst those in the third di 
their arrows standing upright, and were mingled with 
|| spearmen and slingers—the whole forming a compact 
| and organised phalanx. The reserve consisted of large 
| bodies of horsemen and charioteers. Against the forti- 
fications had been throwfi up as many as ten banks or 
mounts, compactly built of stones, bricks, earth, and 
|| branches of trees, and seven battering-rams had already 
been rolled up to the walls.’ The besieged, on the 
other hand, were seen to have made equally great and 
suitable preparations. ‘Spearmen, archers, and slingers 
thronged the battlements and towers, showering arrows, 
javelins, stones, and blazing torches upon the assail- 
ants.’ Port of the city having been taken, a great 
bumber of prisoners and a large quantity of spoils 
Were seen before the king, who sat on his throne, with 
two arrows in his left hand and a bow in his right— 
the umbrella, significant of royalty, over him—the 
captives brought before him for sentence, and led- 
! with attendants behind. Above his head was 
inscribed: ‘ Sennacherib, the mighty king, king of the 
country of Assyria, sitting on the throne of judgment 
before the city of Lachish. I give permission for its 
slaughter.” The Jewish physiognomy of the prisoners 
is striking. Mr Layard, therefore, sets up these slabs 
4 an illustration of the capture of Lachish, alluded to 
in the 18th chapter of the Book of Kings. 

The sculptures are generally well executed to a 
certain extent ; that is, profile figures are represented 


in tolerably fair proportion ; but there is no such thing 


as grouping, still less of perspective. The state of the 
arts must be considered as advanced, for the buildings 
shew the true arch, and the architectural proportions 
seem to have been magnificent. Iron was used, but in 
connection with bronze or copper, as if that earlier 
metal had not yet given way. And here we may: cite 
a remark of the author, that, since tin was probably 
obtained by the Assyrians from Phoenicia, that used 
in the bronze articles lately brought from the banks 
of the Tigris to the British Museum, may have been 
exported from our island nearly 3000 years ago! 

The whole process of extracting blocks from the 
quarry, and placing them as colossal sculptured figures 
at the gates of the king’s palace, is delineated on a 
succession of slabs. We-first see the block carried on 
a river in a boat—then landed amidst crowds—then, 
in its carved form, drawn forwards to assume its proper 
place in the building. Wonder has often been ex- 
pressed regarding the means by which the ancients 
raised, transported, and finally posed large blocks of 
stone. We here see a half-civilised people, of perhaps 
the tenth century before Christ, engaged in that very 
work. ‘The mass has been placed on a kind of sledge 
or truck, moving over rollers, which, as soon as left 
behind by the advancing sledge, are brought again to 
the front by parties of men, who are under the control 
of overseers armed with staves. A multitude, arranged 
in four rows, pull on the mass by as many ropes, while 
others help it forward from behind with levers. The 
figure, when about to be put into its final position, no 
longer lies horizontally on the sledge, but is raised by 
men with ropes and forked wooden props. It is kept 
in its erect position by beams, held together by cross- 
bars and wedges: and, what is curious, such was 
precisely the kind of framework used by our modern 
workmen when they moved these huge sculptures in 
the British Museum. 

Mr Layard had fully a hundred men, natives of the 
couniry, engaged in his excavations, and in removing the 
sculptures. They were amply remunerated with about 
fivepence a day each. He describes the whole of the 
operations in a most interesting manner, here and there 
writing in a pleasing strain of sentiment, as in the fol- 
lowing instance :—‘ By the 28th of January the colossal 
lions, forming the portal to the great hall in the north- 
west palace of Nimroud, were ready to be dragged to 
the river-bank. The walls and the sculptured panelling 
had been removed from both sides of them, and they 
stood isolated in the midst of the ruins. We rode one 
calm cloudless night to the mound, to look at them for 
the last time before they were taken from their old 
resting-places. The moon was at her full; and as we 
drew nigh to the edge of the deep wall of earth rising 
around them, her soft light was creeping over the stern 
features of the human heads, and driving it before the 
dark shadows which still clothed the lion forms. One 
by one, the limbs of the gigantic sphinxes emerged from 
the gloom, until the monsters were unveiled before us. 
I shall never forget that night, or the emotions which 
these venerable figures caused within me. A few hours 
more, and they were to stand no longer where they had 
stood unscathed amidst the wreck of man and his 
works for ages. It seemed almost sacrilege to tear 
them from their old haunts, to make them a mere 
wonder-stock to the busy crowd of a new world. They 
were better suited to the desolation around them; for 
they had guarded the palace in its glory, and it was for 
them to watch over it in its ruin. Sheik Abd-ur- 
Rahman, who had ridden with us to the mound, was 
troubled with no such reflections. He gazed listlessly 
at the grim images, wondered at the folly of the Franks, 
thought the night cold, and turned his mare towards 
the tents. We scarcely heeded his going, but stood 

“portal, until the shadows 


creep hoary guardians.’ 
In addition to all the interest arising from the 
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excavations, the descriptions of the remains of ancient 
art and grandeur, and the additions to history thus ac- 
quired, Mr Layard’s book has a value altogether apart 

these considerations, in its reports of the present 
condition of Mesopotamia, and its animated descriptions 
of the half-barbarous life which prevails there. We see, 
in a most striking light, how a government which can 
oppress but not protect, will, in a few ages, reduce to a 
comparative desert a land which nature has calculated 
to be the seat of a large and happy population. The 
nearest approach to the same state of things in con- 
nection with European history, is presented by the 
condition of the American dependencies of Spain, 
where a monstrous selfishness has constantly been seen 
defeating its own ends. The two beautiful valleys 
connected with the Persian Gulf, where, thirty centuries 
ago, there were large commercial cities, an organised 
government, palaces, canals, roads, and a laborious 
culture, are now occupied by a few Arabian tribes, 
possessed only of herds and flocks, constantly at war 
with each other, and exposed to continual pillage from 
wandering robbers, having no dwellings better than 
hovels, no roads, no canals, no bridges, no organised 
social arrangements of any kind. It adds not a little 
to the extraordinary and striking character of Mr 
Layard’s enterprise, that he had to live in continual 
readiness to protect himself and his workmen by force 
of arms. Often they saw the rapacious Bedouins, but 
always under such precautions as prevented attack. 
Of course, the whole social state of the country is of a 
wretched character; and yet there are not wanting a 
few streaks of relief in certain moral habitudes, as that 
which forbids all injury to a guest, and even in the 
external romance which belongs to so stirring and so 
rude a life. 

Amongst the Arabian tribes, as amongst the ancient 
Spartans, theft is held in honour, and discredit at- 
taches only to him who is detected or frustrated in his 
attempts. While travelling in company with a sheik 
named Suttum, Mr Layard found one morning a 
sickly-looking youth seated in his guest-tent. He 
was a relation of Suttum, and his story was highly 
characteristic. His father being too poor to equip him 
in life, he had to provide for himself, and his first step 
was to obtainahorse. ‘ Leaving in his father’s tent all 
his clothes, except his dirty keffich and his tattered 
aba, and without communicating his plan to his friends, 
he bent his way to the Euphrates. For three months, 
his family, hearing nothing of him, believed him to be 
dead. During that time, however, he had lived in the 
river-jungle, hiding himself during the day in the 
thickets, and prowling at night round the tents of the 
Aneyza, in search of a mare that might have strayed, 
or might be less carefully guarded than usual. At 
length the object of his ambition was found, and such 
a mare had never been seen before; but, alas! her legs 
were bound with iron shackles, and he had brought no 
file with him. He succeeded in leading her to some 
distance from the encampment, where, as morning 
dawned, to avoid detection, he was obliged to leave his 
me. and return to his hiding-place. He was now on 

is way back to his tents, intending to set forth again, 
after recruiting his strength, on new adventures in 
search of a mare and spear, promising to be wiser in 
future, and carry a file under his cloak. Suttum 
seemed very proud of his relative, and introduced him 
to me as a promising, if not distinguished character.’ 

In this anecdote, an important feature of the economy 
of Arab life is touched upon. We have all heard 
much of the love of these people for their horses, and 
how they have sometimes refused enormous sums for a 
favourite animal. ‘To understand,’ says Mr Layard, 
*how a man, who has not even bread to feed himself 
and his children, can withstand the temptation of such 

besides 
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pti which might perhaps not be proof against such a test, 
he is entirely dependent upon her for his happiness, hig 
glory, and, indeed, his very-existence. An Arab, pos. 


ragged | green, the horses of the Arabs are sleek and beautiful 


large sums, it must be remembered that, 
proverbial affection felt by the Bedouip for his mare, 


the | to take for some long-past murder. ‘Frequently the 
homicide hi 


sessing a mare unrivalled in speed and endurance, jg | 
entirely his own master, and can defy the world, || 
Once on its back, no one can catch him. He may 
rob, plunder, fight, and go to and fro as he lists, 
Without his mare, money would be of no value to him, 
It would either become the prey of some one more 
powerful and better mounted than himself, would he 
spent in festivities, or be distributed amongst his kins. 
men’—for, it appears, the Bedouin only robs for the 
sake of excitement, and not with any view to enrich 
himself, his custom being to be as free in giving away, 
as zealous to acquire. 

A first-class Arabian horse would not fulfil to the 
eye that beau-ideal of the animal, which has been 
formed in a country where size and condition are 
primary requisites. ‘The Arab horse,’ says Mr Layard, 
‘is more remarkable for its exquisite symmetry and 
beautiful proportions, united with wonderful powers of 
endurance, than for extraordinary speed: its colour 
is generally white, light or dark gray, light chestnut, 
and bay, with white or black feet. Black is exceedingly 
rare; and I do not remember ever to have seen dun, 
sorrel, or dapple. Their average height is from 14 hands || 
to 143, rarely reaching 15; I have seen only one mare | 
that exceeded it. Notwithstanding the smallness of 1 
their stature, they often possess great strength and || 
courage. I was credibly informed, that a celebrated | 
mare, of the Marekia breed, now dead, carried two || 
men in chain-armour beyond the reach of their Aneyza || 
pursuers. But their most remarkable and valuable || 
quality, is the power of performing long and arduous | 
marches upon the smallest possible allowance of food || 
and water. It is only the mare of the wealthy Bedouin || 
that gets even a regular feed of about twelve handfuls || 
of barley, or of rice in the husk, once in twenty-four | 
hours. During the spring alone, when the pastures are | 


in appearance. At other times, they eat nothing but 
the withered herbs and scanty hay gathered from the 
parched soil, and are lean and unsightly. They are 
never placed under cover during the intense heat of an 
Arabian summer, nor protected from the biting cold of 
the desert winds during winter. The saddle is rarely 
taken from their backs, nor are they ever cleaned or 
groomed. Thus apparently neglected, they are but 
skin and bone; and the townsman marvels to see an 
animal, which he would scarcely take the trouble to 
ride home, valued almost beyond price. Although 
docile as a lamb, and requiring no other guide than the 
halter, when the Arab mare hears the war-cry of the 
tribe, and sees the quivering spear of her rider, her 
eyes glitter with fire, her blood-red nostrils open 
wide, her neck is nobly arched, and her tail and mane 
are raised and spread out to the wind. ‘The Bedouin 
proverb says, that a high-bred mare, when at full speed, 
should hide her rider between her neck and her tail.’ 
Some few odd matters may be selected from Mr 
Layard’s book for the amusement of our readers. For 
example, we learn that the Arabs have no opiates. On 
an English doctor asking what they did with one who 
could not sleep, the answer was: ‘Do! why, we make 
use of him, and set him to watch the camels.’ They 
have a singular custom called Thar, by which, if a 
murder has been committed, and not atoned for in the 
usual way by payment of the prescribed fine, not 
merely the murderer, but any person related to him 
within the fifth degree, may be put to death by the 
relatives of the victim. A consequence of this strange 
rule is, that the Arabs are always scrupulous about 
divulging their names when away from home, lest 
they should encounter some one who has a revenge 


himself will wander from tent to tent over 
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the Desert, or even rove through the towns and 
villages on its borders, with a chain round his neck 
and in rags, begging contributions from the charitable, 
to enable him to pay the apportioned blood-money.’ It 
js striking how nearly these customs resemble certain 
practices amongst the people of Scotland in early 
|| times. Travelling with a sheik named Mijwell one 
day, Mr Layard was surprised by his distinguishing 
the footprints of two men in the loose soil, as those of 
acouple of Shammar thieves returning from the Kur- 
dish encampments. ‘The sagacity of the Bedouin in 
| determining, from such marks, whether of man or 
| beast, and, from similar indications, the tribe, time of 
| ing, and business, of those who may have left 
| them, with many other particulars, is well known.’ . . . 
| He ‘can draw conclusions from the footprints and 
| dung of animals that would excite the astonishment 
i of a European. He will tell whether the camel was 
Joaded or unloaded, whether recently fed or suffering 
from hunger, whether fatigued or fresh, the time when 
| it passed by, whether the owner was a man of the 
|| desert or the town, whether a friend or foe, and some- 
| times even the name of his tribe. I have frequently 
|| been cautioned by my Bedouin companions, not to 
| dismount from my dromedary, that my footsteps might 
not be recognised as those of a stranger..... This 
quickness of perception is the result of continual 
observation, and of caution encouraged from earliest 
youth. When the warriors of a tribe are engaged in 
|| distant forays or in war, their tents and flocks are 
|| frequently left to the care of a mere child. He must 
| receive strangers, among whom may be those having 
| daims of blood upon his family, and must guard 
| against marauders, who may be lurking about the 
|, encampment. Every unknown sign and mark must 
|| be examined and accounted for. If he should sce the 
track of a horseman, he must ask himself why one so 
|| near the dwellings did not stop to cat bread or drink 
water? Was he a spy, one of a party meditating an 
|| attack? or a traveller, who did not know the site of the 
| tents? When did he pass? From whence did he 
|| come? Whilst the child in a civilised country is still 
| under the care of its nurse, the Bedouin boy is com- 
|| pelled to exercise his highest faculties, and on his 
|| prudence and sagacity may sometimes depend the 
|| safety of his tribe.’ 
|| . Mr Layard has given us many interesting notices re- 
|| garding the wild-sports of Mesopotamia, and one which 
|| seems peculiar and curious—hawking at the gazelle ; 
|| but our space is more than exhausted, and we must bid 
|| areluctant adieu to one of the most fascinating books 
| ithas been our lot to mect for a long time. 


AN UNFORTUNATE FEATURE IN 
GREAT CITIES. 


| 
| Tas House of Commons recently granted to Mr Hume 
|| a return of the number of persons apprehended for 
|, being drunk and guilty of disorderly conduct, in the 
|| streets of London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, respec- 
|| tively, for a series of years, up to the close of 1551. 
|| Taking the last year embraced in this curious return, 
|| it appears that the number of persons drunk and 
| disorderly picked up in London (or more properly, 
|| the whole metropolis), was 24,203, the population 
| being 2,526,693—or about 1 in 106; in Edinburgh, 
|, With a population of 166,000,the number was 2794—or 
|| about 1 in G0; while in Glasgow, with a population of 
| 333,657, the number was 14,870—or 1 in 22. _In other 
words, Glasgow seems to be three times more given to 
| intoxication than Edinburgh, and five times more 
drunken than London ! 

These statistics have led to some altercation. Instead 
of simply adopting the facts, and making the best of 
them, certain journalists of Glasgow have attempted 
to explain away the apparent drunkenness of their 


city, and to fasten a quarrel on the Scotsman news- 
paper for having drawn attention to the subject. 
All these wranglings are profitless. That Glasgow is 
distinguished for its intemperance, is a misfortune to 
be looked distinctly in the face; and whether other 
cities are a little less given to the same vice, is of no 
importance, one way or other. Each city has the duty 
of caring in a peculiar manner for itself; and on this 
ground, what the Glasgow authorities have to do, is, to 
consider by what prudent means the great reproach 
can be removed from amongst them. Having always 
felt 2 warm interest in Glasgow—looking, indeed, on 
its rapid rise, its great energy, and its wealth, as 
something marvellous and to be proud of, in a country 
which was so poor and backward as Scotland was a 
century ago—we cannot be supposed to refer to the 
present subject in an invidious spirit. Our object 
would be to aid in curing a great evil, of which all 
have occasion to be ashamed. 

It has been remarked in favour of the western 
capital, that its population is substantially different 
from that of Edinburgh and London; but when we 
take the similar city of Manchester, where it appears, 
from a newspaper report, that the annual captures of 
drunk and disorderly persons by the police are only 
523, or one in six hundred, we sce that this forms no 
sound defence. 

The comparative drunkenness of both Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, in contrast with southern cities, appears 
to us a subject eminently worthy of consideration and 
inquiry. It cannot be pretended that the means of 
education, or of impressing the religious and moral 
feelings, are wanting in either city. It is indeed 
said, that these are most abundant in the more drunken 
city. How comes it that, while the external life and 
professions of so many are decent, there are at the 
same time so many who are given up to a shameful 
career of intemperance? It shews a sad want of what 
we would call moral coherence and unity in these 
populations, raising the idea, that there must now be 
vast numbers of people in our large towns who are 
not reached by any of the existing means of discipline, 
or rather, may be said to stand in antagonism to all 
such appliances. These are unhealthy traits of our 
social state, and we hope they will receive attention, 
with a view to some remedial measure, instead of being 
sheltered from public discussion. 

Since the above was in type, some revised statistics 
have appeared, by which it would seem that the manner 
in which the cases of drunkenness coming under the 
cognizance of the police of Edinburgh and Glasgow 
have been recorded, leaves some reason for doubt as to 
which of the two citics occupies the least favourable 
position. But the matter in its whole aspect remains 
pretty much as it was, and in any point of view is 
deserving of the enlightened consideration which we 
have craved for it. 


A WORD ON CANADA. 


Tue glut which has lately taken place in the matter 
of emigration to the gold-colonies of Australia, will 
naturally turn observation once more towards the 
United States and Canada, either of which offers a 
boundless field for the reception of an industrious and 
well-disposed class of emigrants. At present, one of 
the great subjects of debate in the United States’ legis- 
lature, is the Homestead Bill, by which it is actually 
intended to give sections of government-land for 
nothing, the mere cost of title excepted, and that will 
probably be only a few shillings. Something of the 
same kind is agitated in Western Canada; the object 
being to attract emigrants; for the more settlers there 
are, the more is the prosperity of the country promoted. 
Independently of these plans of giving land gratis, 
there is everywhere an abundance of properties wholly 
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fertile. near Toronto, 
one hundred bushels of wheat have been obtained 
from a single acre. A gentleman, for several years 


and the Erie— 
from some points forty, and from others one hundred 
miles—is capable of supplying all Europe with the 
grain it requires, besides producing cattle and sheep, 


too, is improving, though it is allowed that the extremes 
of heat and cold which characterise it, render emigra- 
tion thither less inviting. Here it must be said, that 
the climate of the Western Canadian territory has been 
considerably misrepresented. In Upper Canada, in con- 
formity to a general Jaw of the North American climate, 
which becomes mild&r as the degrees of longitude in- 
crease, the cold is not by any means so severe or the winter so 
long. An interesting pamphlet on this subject has lately 
been published by Professor Hind of Toronto, in which 
he shews very convincingly the ‘decided superiority’ 
of Upper Canada ‘for agricultural purposes over the 
state of New York, the northern part of Ohio and 
Illinois, the states of Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, the 
Far West, and the whole of New England—in a word, 
over the wheat-growing states generally ;’ and that the 
emigrant, ‘in preferring any part of the United States 
for farming purposes, is actually selecting for himself a 
climate of greater winter cold and summer heat, and 
not only more unhealthy, but also far more hazardous 
to the agriculturist than that which obtains in the 
Canadian peninsula.’ 

Within the last few years, by the construction 
canals, and other favourable circumstances, the indus- 
try of Canada has been stimulated and her resources 
developed with extraordinary rapidity. From Lake 
Erie, and of course from Lakes Huron and Michigan, 
sailing and steam vessels can now descend to the ocean 
and return. To enable them to do this, the Welland 
Canal, passing by the Falls of Niagara, and connecting 
Lake Erie with Lake Ontario, has been constructed ; 
and also along the St Lawrence, where falls in that 


of | to the home or the foreign market—and it will be seen 


necting Kingston 

the Ottawa ; and the Chambly Canal, eleven miles long, 

ich connects Lake Champlain with the St Lawrence, H 
near Montreal. the canals on the St Law. || 
rence, in 1850, passed 7166 vessels and steamers, of 
which 6827 were British and 339 American, and the 
aggregate tonnage was 547,322 tons; and through the 
Welland Canal, 4761 vessels and steamers, of which 
2692 were British and 1799 American, and the aggre. || 
gate tonnage was 587,100 tons. In 1840, the exports || 
amounted to 1,475,000 dollars, and in 1850, to 13,290,000, |! 
The imports have increased in nearly the same ratio, 
being, in 1850, about 15,950,000 dollars. 

The resources of Canada are soon to be still further 
developed by the construction of railways, which are 
much better adapted for the country and climate than 
canals. Let any one, says Mr Tremenheere, take 
the map of British North America, and consider 
what will be the effect of the completion of that mag. 
nificent system of railway communication, which, 
beginning at Halifax, is about to pass from Nova 
Scotia, through. New Brunswick to Quebec, from 
thence to Montreal, Kingston, Toronto, Hamilton, and 
through the entire length of Upper Canada to its 
western extremity, opposite Detroit ; there to meet the 
already constructed railway across the state of Michi- 
gan to Chicago, and onward towards the Mississippi, 
which will be reached within the next few years, by 
a line now in progress. Let the branch-lines from the 
main one be then traced—from Prescott on the St 
Lawrence, to By-Town on the Ottawa, now under con- 
struction; from Toronto to Lake Simcoe, and on to 
Lake Huron, already commenced; from Toronto to 
Guelph and Goderich; from Hamilton to Niagara, to 
connect with the lines through the state of New 
York, &c. 

Glance next, for a moment, at their towns:— 
Hamilton, beneath a bold escarpment, and infolding 
hills, richly covered with the primeval forest; the 
undulating plain on which it stands diversified with 
foliage, cultivation, and villas ; the inlet from the Lake, 
which forms its harbour, presenting an agreeably varied 
outline: Toronto, spreading over a wide and gently- 
rising plateau on the lake shore; handsomely built, 
increasing rapidly, and possessing public buildings 
which, in dimensions, in taste, and solidity, are sur- 
passed by few of a similar kind in the second-rate 
towns in England: Kingston, also shewing signs of 
prosperity and progress; occupying an important 
position at the head of the Rideau Canal: Montreal, 
alive with commerce, and pleasing the eye with the grace- 
ful forms of the hills around; some of its old, narrow, 
and somewhat picturesque streets, reminding one of 
Europe: Quebec, with its undying interest, its beauty 
of position and outline, its crowd of masts along the 
wharfs, ite fleets at anchor below the citadel, its quaint 
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old streets, and busy population. 

Let all these circumstances be weighed—the great 
natural resources of these provinces, the energy now at 
work in developing them, the inducements thereto 
held out by the home-growth of a consuming popula- 
tion, and by the expanding facilities of transport, either 


how extensive a field is there opening for the still 
further employment of British labour and capital. 
The ordinary interest of capital in Canada is 6 per 
cent. ; the ordinary price of common labour in Upper 
Canada is 2s. to 3s.aday; and as all common articles 
are admitted under a low revenue tariff of from 2} to 
12} per cent., the usual articles of consumption, 
including provisions, are cheap and good. The prin- 
ciple, indeed, of the Canadian tariff, is to levy pretty 
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a or partially cleared, which may be obtained on remark- | river occur, several short canals, all with capacious 
He >: ably easy terms. From the papers which from time to | locks, and all together measuring above ninety miles, 
a time reach us, it appears that great improvements are | Besides these, the Canadians enjoy the benefit of two 
“a . taking place in Canada, and that, in point of fact, there | other canals—the Rideau Canal, 128 miles long, con. || 
a is an emigration into the colony from different parts 
) of the United States. The emigration from the States i 
es) into our district of Lower Canada has been so consi- 
a derable, as to make a perceptible increase in the 
a population. Through this tract, a railway is now in 
| process of construction from Montreal to Portland. 
a Great part of Upper Canada is equal to the best lands 
P ; of the United States, and some of it is even more 
of it which lies between Kingston and Sandwich, | interes' 
| into, th 
| | an exc 
a hemp and flax, and yielding iron, copper, lead, lime, marl, | in the 
| and gypsum. Another resident states, that ‘ Upper | encour 
| Canada is capable of supporting, by agricultural pur- | ported 
| suits alone, at least 5,000,000 of additional inhabitants.’ | year al 
In regard to farming, the same mistakes were at first Il in thes 
| made in Canada as are in all new colonies and countries. || people 
a Now, however, over large tracts of some of the best | by the 
ey land of the province, is to be seen as good farming as || Getem 
one could desire to meet with. Gentlemen of independent | ood 
4 property have set the example in many of the most | of Ele 
, eligible situations for settlers ; substantial farmers From 
a from England and Scotland have followed, and have | Dr Ry 
. introduced with success all the best practices of | institu 
a the old country. Great attention has been paid to 1 trainiz 
, the importation of the best stock from Britain ; the dhe lar 
markets, therefore, of Toronto, Hamilton, Kingston, b= 
. and other towns, are supplied with excellent meat. An | toa be 
objection to the growth of roots and crops that had ker 
been entertained by the smaller farmers, without much ll and to 
capital or enterprise—namely, the difficulty of pre- | and p 
venting their freezing in the winter—had been easily 1 has be 
overcome by the superior class of farmers. | on the 
Of Lower Canada, we have space only to say that it, 1 other 
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on sugar, tea, coffee, tobacco, wines, spirits, 

uced either in the colony or 

to place revenue duties on 

as the wants of the province admit. 

It may be said that parties emigrating to Canada will 

know what taxes are; for the home-country 

relieves the colony of all charges as regards external 

policy, and the expenses of the local government are 

comparatively trifling. In short, what a man makes 

by his industry in Canada is his own; while what 

he realises in England needs to be divided with the 
tax-collector. 

The manner in which the great question of elemen- 
tary education has been dealt with in Canada is worthy 
of attention, not only from the effect which it is likely 
to produce in Canada itself, but also from its general 
interest. Having in a recent paper gone considerably 
jnto.this branch of the subject, it need here only be 
mentioned, that the province has been provided with 
an excellent system of schools of different grades—a 
system infinitely more perfect than that which prevails 
| in the parish-school establishment in Scotland. It is 
| encouraging to know, that the number of publicly-sup- 
| schools reported as existing in Upper Canada this 
| year amounts to 3059 ; and that the number of pupils 


in these schools is 151,891. With what earnestness the 
|| people have engaged in the cause of education, is shewn 
|| by the published account of the ‘ Proceedings at the 
|| Cetemony of laying the chief Corner-stone of the Normal 
| and Model School and Education Offices, by the Earl 
|| of Elgin, Governor-General,’ at Toronto, in July 1851. 
|| From an address delivered on the ground by the Rev. 
| Dr Ryerson, chief-superintendent, we learn that the 
|| institution is designed to accommodate 200 teachers in 
|| training, and 600 pupils in the model school; and that 
| the land set apart for it is an entire square, consisting 
| of nearly eight acres, two of which are to be devoted 
| toa botanical garden, three to agricultural experiments, 
| and the remainder to the buildings of the institution, 
|| and to grounds for the gymnastic exercises of students 
| and pupils. ‘To accomplish this project, a public grant 
i has been made of L.15,000—‘ an enlightened liberality 
| on the part of our legislature, in advance of that of any 
|| other legislature on the American continent.’ Near the 
|| close of his address, the chief-superintendent remarks: 
|| *There are four circumstances which encourage the 
| most ine anticipations in regard to our educational 
|| future. The first is, the avowed and entire absence of 
|| all party-spirit in the school affairs of our country, 
|| from the provincial legislature down to the smallest 
The second is, the precedence which 
our legislature has taken of all others on the western 
| side of the Atlantic, in providing for normal-school 
instruction, and in aiding teachers to avail themselves 
of its advantages. The third is, that the people of 
Upper Canada have, during the last year, voluntarily 
taxed themselves, for the salaries of teachers, in a 
larger sum, in proportion to their numbers, and have 
kept open their schools, on an average, more months, 
than the neighbouring citizens of the great state of 
New York. ‘The fourth is, that the essential requisites 
of suitable and excellent text-books have been intro- 
|| duced into our schools, and adopted almost by general 
acclamation; and that the facilities for furnishing all 
our schools with the necessary books, maps, and appa- 
Tatus, will soon be in advance of those of any other 
country.’ In fact, the system of education now estab- 
lished in Canada, far exceeds, in its comprehensive 
details, anything established in the United Kingdom. 
While all the ordinary plans of national education in 
the mother-country have been delivered over to secta- 
rian disputation and obstruction, those in Canada have 
perfected and brought into operation to the 
universal satisfaction of the people. 
All things considered, Canada is apparently destined 


it is not matter for surprise that its progress or ultimate 

importance excites so little sympathy in Great Britain. 

We are all, of course, glad to know that Canada is 

going on in a prosperous career, and we naturally 

have no small pride in thinking that England is the 

parent of so important a colony. At the same time, 

let the fact not be disguised, that Englishmen do not 

perceive how Canada is in any respect an advantage 
to them. The province, with all its greatness and its 

growing wealth, is a heavy burden on the tax-payers of 
the home-country. While we are put to great cost in 

protecting it with fleets, and with an obligation to protect 

it with armies should that be required, it does not yield 

a shilling to our exchequer, nor would it send a man to 

help us, if we got into a war on its account. It is true, 

we have its trade; but in these days of commercial 

freedom, we enjoy no monopoly in this respect. The 

ports of Canada are very properly open to everybody ; 

and therefore we have its trade only because the Cana- 
dians cannot do better. The truth is, Canada has out- 
grown the necessity for being pampered or protected. 
It is no longer a child, but a full-grown adult; and a 
condition of dependence on a distant parent, who claims 
the right of interfering in its affairs, is alike unsound 
and unsatisfactory. We wait for the great statesman, 
who, breaking the traditions of office, will 
courageously devise that form of independence for 
Canada, which, though not quite a state of discon- 
nection with the British sovereignty, will still be a 
condition mutually free and advantageous. 


AN INCIDENT IN AN AMERICAN SETTLEMENT. 

The first settlers in Maine found, besides the Indians, 
other and abundant sources of annoyance and danger. The 
majestic forests which then waved, where now is heard the 
hum of business, and where a thousand villages stand, were 
the homes of innumerable wild and savage animals. Often 
at night was the farmer’s family aroused from sleep by the 
noise without, which told that bruin was ing the 
sheep-pen or pigsty, or was laying violent paws upon 
some unlucky calf; and often, on a cold winter evening, 
did they roll a larger log against the door, and with beating 
hearts draw closer around the fire, as the dismal howl of 
the wolf echoed through the woods. The wolf was the 
most ferocious, blood-thirsty, but cowardly of all, rarely 
attacking men, unless driven by severe hunger, and then 
seeking his victim with the utmost pertinacity. The 
following incident is related by the Beddeford Journal :— 
* A man, who then lived on the farm now occupied by Mr 
H——,, was, one autumn, engaged in felling trees at some 
distance from his house. His little son, eight years old, 
was in the habit, while his mother was busy with household 
cares, of running out into the fields and woods around the 
house, and often going where the father was at work. 
One day, after the frost had robbed the trees of their 
foliage, the father left his work sooner than usual, and 
started for home. Just by the edge of the forest, he saw 
a curious pile of leaves: without stopping to think what 
had made it, he cautiously removed the leaves, when, what 
was his astonishment to find his own darling boy lying 
there sound asleep! It was but the work of a moment to 
take up the little sleeper, put in his place a small log, 
carefully replace the leaves, and conceal himself among 
the nearest bushes, and there watch the result. After 
watching a short time, he heard a wolf's distant howl, 
quickly followed by another and another, till the woods 
seemed alive with the fearful sounds. The howls came 
nearer, and in a few minutes a large, gaunt, savage-looking 
wolf leaped into the opening, closely followed by the whole 
pack. ‘The leader sprang directly upon the pile of leaves, 
and in an instant scattered them in every direction. Soon 
as he saw the deception, his look of fierceness and confi- 
dence c! to that of the most abject fear. He shrank 
back, cowed to the ground, and passively awaited his fate ; 
for the rest, enraged by the supposed cheat, fell upon him, 
tore him to pieces, and devoured him upon the spot. 


to be a great country; but while admitting thus much, 


When they had finished their comrade, they. wheeled about, 
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STORM PHENOMENA: CYCLONES. 

We have received several communications of the 
nature of the following, which we select for its brevity :— 
Mancuester, March 18, 1853.—I have been much 
gratified by the perusal of your paper on the phenomena 
of storms, contained in the March part of your Journal ; 


theory of cyclones is reasonable and correct. 

the storm which visited Ireland in November 1850, you 
conclude with these words: ‘ Among ,the irregularities or 
inexplicable effects which more or less accompany all natu- 
ral phenomena, it was noticed that the force of this storm 
was far greater south of the line of passage of its centre, 
than on the north, the highest speed of the wind being 
fifty-five miles an hour for the former, and thirty miles for 
the latter.’ Now, in my opinion, this seeming irregularity 
demonstrates most conclusively the correctness of the 
theory; for it is strictly in accordance with the laws of 
nature, which I will endeavour to illustrate as intelligibly 
as I can. the storm in question had moved in a 
direction from east to west, with a uniform rotary motion 
of forty miles per hour, and a progressive one of fourteen 
miles in the same time, and that the southern part of the 
cyclone revolved in the direction of the line of progression, 
westward, and the northern portion of course in the 
contrary direction. Now, the wind in the south would 
receive an additional impetus of fourtcen miles an hour 
from the onward motion of the cyclone, and in the north 
its force would be reduced in precisely the same ratio, from 
the same cause; therefore the amount of force exerted by 
the wind in the south, would be equal to a speed of fifty- 
four miles per hour, and in the north twenty-six miles— 
thus satisfactorily accounting for the apparent anomaly, 
and proving beyond a doubt the rotation of storms. 

Rost, Garrsipe. 


HELP YOURSELF. 


Beg, borrow, seek office, fish for place, trust in patronage, 
wait for old men to die, worship fortune, who does not one 
or other of these? Who does not expect to rise by the 
help of others? Help yourself, and God will help you.— 
Nine-tenths of the world will live and die infidels of this 
truth. So destitute are most people of the knowledge or 
belief of this truth, that give them the slightest indications 
that they may rely on you, eat you, clothe themselves out 
of you, and they will do it without mercy. They will drop 
their tools and their labour and do it. This it is that 
makes the world so hedge-hoggish. The self-helpers 
know that, in the common-run, if they help others, they 
may help and be taken up. This it is that spoils most, if 
not all, the experiments to apply the science and economy 
of association to practical human life. Take people as 
they rise, and put them together in a bee-hive community, 
and half of them will turn drones and live upon the rest, 
because tliey have not been educated to rely upon them- 
selves, but just the reverse. No wonder that the swarm 
should be eaten up by these drones, or exhaust itself in an 
effort to turn them out. Yet men are naturally self-reliant. 
The moment a baby can go alone, it goes itself, and imitates 
all kinds of work, proud to be doing something. But this 
disposition is not encouraged, but discouraged. The rich 
are ashamed to have their children do anything menial, as 
if menial and mean were the same word. The poor cannot 
be bothered to teach work to babies, and when their babies 
get to be old enough, they overload them with it untanght. 
—Hence the child comes to maturity educated to sloth, 
*bad health, and reliance on others, or to hate the burden 
which crushes him, and longs to be relieved entirely from 


way—in 

say races, 
taught to feed upon others, without returning any fyip || 
equivalent. They even think themselves generous 
a little which they don’t eat—Chronotype. 


THE ELLE-MAID GAY. 


Rivest by the woodland, Ludwig, Ludwig— 
Ridest by the woodland gray ? 

Who sits in the woodland, Ludwig, Ludwig ? 
It is the Elle-maid gay. 


A kiss on thy lip lies, bridegroom Ludwig— 
Pure as the dews of May. 

Think on thy own love, brown-haired Ludwig, 
And not on an Elle-maid gay. 


She sits ‘neath a linden singing, singing, 
Though her dropped lids nothing say ; 

But her beauty lures whether smiling or singing, 
For she is an Elle-maid gay. 

* * 

‘Thou hast drunk of my wine-cup, Ludwig, Ludwig; 
Thou hast drunk of my lips this day : 

‘Iam no more false than thou, young Ludwig, 
Though I am an Elle-maid gay. 


‘Ride fast from the woodland, Ludwig, Ludwig '— 
Her laughter tracks his way— 
*Didst thou clasp a fair woman, Ludwig, Ludwig, 
And found her an Elle-maid gay ?” 


* Flee—flee!’ they ery. ‘ He is mad, young Ludwig; 
He rode through the streets to-day 

With his beard unshorn, and his cloak brier-torn— 
He has seen the Elle-maid gay.’ 


‘I fear him not, my knight, my Ludwig,’ 
(The bride’s dear lips did say), 

‘ Though he comes from the woodland. He is my Ludwig; | 
He saw not the Elle-maid gay. i 


‘Welcome, my lord—my love—my Ludwig !’"— 
But her smile grew ashen gray, 

As she knew by the glare of the mad eyes’ stare 
He had met with the Elle-maid gay. 


* God love thee—God pity thee, O my Ludwig !’ 
Nor her true arms turned she away. 

‘Thou art no sweet woman!’ shricked wildly Ludvig, 
* But a foul Elle-maid gay. 


‘I kiss thee—I slay thee—I, thy Ludwig !’ 
And the steel flashed bright to the day: 

* Better clasp a dead bride,’ laughed out Ludwig, 
‘Than a false Elle-maid gay. 


*I kissed thee—I slew thee—I, thy Ludwig! 
Now we will sleep sweet alway.’— 

Still green waves the woodland where rode Ludwig; 
Still there sits the Elle-maid gay. 


— 
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q plunged into the forest, and disappeared: within five 
minutes of their first appearance, not a wolf was in sight. 
4 The excited father pressed his child to his bosom, and 
an thanked kind Providence which led him there to save his y) 
as dear boy. The boy, after playing till he was weary, had - 
a Jain down and fallen asleep, and in that situation the wolf Vn 
a found him, and covered him with leaves until he could Seer. Yj 
t bring his comrades to share in the feast; but himself ee i dil 
furnished the repast.’ s The Elle-maid, or Wood-woman, is a German elf, who in front || 
i +4 appears like a beautiful damsel, but seen from behind, is holloy || 
a like a mask. She is often found sitting by the road-side, offering o 
oe. to unwary youths a cup of wine and a kiss; but whoever accepts | 
either, immediately becomes mad. 
i 
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